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For Quick 
asy Sales 


and plenty of them, here is the ideal com- 
bination—NATIONAL Big 4 Hangers 
and NATIONAL Braced Rail. 


There is no better barn door hanger 
made. Thousands of dozen sets in daily 
use attest to its superiority. 


Big 4 is popular with barn owners because it swings the doors 
easily yet holds them absolutely secure; because it is extremely 
well-made of heavy gauge steel and will last a long time; and 
because it is so easy to attach. No outside labor need be called 
in. Any man can quickly put up a set of Big 4 Hangers and 
Braced Rail himself—and there’s no chance to go wrong for full 
directions, as well as all necessary bolts are packed with each set. 


Braced Rail 











Big 4 Hanger 


Features like these build good-will, sales and 
profit. And to further enhance the latter 
we sell direct to YOU at factory prices. 


Don’t put off investigating our facility to 
serve you any longer. 


Write for full details and 
catalog now—lest you forget 


National Mfg. Co. 


STERLING, ILL. 
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Selling a High Grade of Goods and Standing Behind Every- 
thing Sold Has Increased the Paint Profits of the 
George Ferguson Co., New Rochelle, N. ¥. 


6< NE of our greatest assets, 
and possibly one of the 


most desirable features 
about our business, is our paint line,” 
said F. W. Chillingworth, manager of 
the hardware department and secre- 
tary of the George Ferguson Co., 
New Rochelle, N. Y., speaking about 
paint and the sale of it to a Harp- 
WARE AGE reporter. 

“Selling paint is clean-cut, inter- 
esting and profitable,” Mr. Chilling- 
worth believes. “For a great many 
years,” he said, “we have handled 
paints, varnishes, stains, oils, paint- 
ing tools and so forth, and the com- 
plete line has steadily developed into 
4 very substantial business.” 

If we may be permitted to inter- 
Tupt we should like to record the 
fact that to residents of New Ro- 


chelle Ferguson’s is as well known as 
Times Square is to the majority of 
the residents of New York City. 
Beginning as a general store in the 
early fifties, it has retained its origi- 
nal identity, although it has been 
departmentized in such a way that 
each department is a distinctive and 
separate phase of the general busi- 
ness. Originally the hardware de- 
partment was one of the foundation 
stones upon which the business rest- 
ed. To-day the hardware department 
contains everything in hardware, 
paints, varnishes and oils for the 
home, garage, automobile and motor 
boat. 


Only Quality Goods Sold 


F. W. Chillingworth, who is in 
charge of the hardware department, 
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and is secretary of the firm, was, a 
few years ago, president,of the West- 
chester County Hardware Dealers 
Association. Paint has always been 
one of his favorites, and consequent- 
ly he can speak with authority on the 
merchandising possibilities of this 
line. 

“During the period of inflated 
prices,” he said, “we were frequently 
offered, and sometimes tempted, to 
take stocks of unmixed paints of a 
much cheaper grade at correspond- 
ingly lower prices. But we resisted 
the temptation and adhered to our 
strictly high grade line, knowing 
that it would win out in the end. 

“The manufacturers have given us 
the exclusive agency in our section, 
and they have also assisted us greatly 
by special advertising, sending us 
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literature, dealer helps and in addi- 
tion have also sent us demonstrators 
who amplify the other features with 
personal demonstrations and service. 

“We always carry complete stocks 
of all shades, with extra stocks dur- 
ing the spring season and at other 
times, as occasion demands. 


Convincing the Customer 


“Frequently we are requested by 
some of our customers to buy a 
cheaper paint for them. We meet a 
request of this kind in different ways 
according to the type of customer 
with whom we are dealing. Usually 


Here is a window display that gets the attention every time. 
desirable quality acquired by the use of paint, and the entire idea is “sold” cleverly. 


by reminding a customer who wants 
a cheaper grade that it costs just as 
much in labor to spread a cheap paint 
as it does a high grade, and that the 
results obtained by using a cheap 
paint can never be guaranteed, we 
are able to convince him and sell a 
quality of paint that we can vouch 
for to give satisfaction. 

“It is always a good policy to learn 
from your customer the kind of 
painting that he wants to do before 
you start to talk about the advan- 
tages of the better quality paints. 
It is equally as important to tell him 
how to use the paint he buys, so he 
can get the results he desires. We 
have always made it a point to tell 
a customer what a certain kind of 
paint will do, but under no circum- 
stances to exaggerate or to claim 
that the paint will do more than it 
actually can. It is well also to im- 
press upon a customer the impor- 
tance of following directions. 
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“By means of our own advertising 
in the local papers and by sending 
out circular letters, thus augmenting 
the special advertising of the manu- 
facturers, we have easily secured the 
best and most desirable paint trade 
—professional and amateur—in our 
section. Our sales, moreover, have 
reached the most generous and grat- 
ifying proportions. 

“If our goods are not right, a very 
rare occurrence, we always make 
good and also make good any loss the 
customer may have sustained. 

“It is always well to remember 
that a paint purchaser likes to have 


store, Holyoke, Mass. 


his house appear well, also his gas 
range, boiler, radiators, picture 
frames, furniture, floors, walls, 
porches, lawn furniture and so forth, 
all of which will appear well and last 
longer when treated with a high 
grade, dependable brand of paint or 
varnish. 
The Value of Paints 

“To any hardware man contemplat- 
ing stocking a line of paint, var- 
nishes, tools, etc. I would say un- 
reservedly, do so by all means. It is 
an easy line to turn over especially 
if you use the helps that manufac- 
turers send out to their dealers. 
You will find it satisfactory and en- 
joyable, and last but not least, highly 
profitable. Such is my unqualified 
opinion based on personal experi- 
ence.” 

Evidence supporting the fact that 
hardware dealers enjoy a profitable 
paint business may be found in 
the accompanying illustrations. The 
window display showing a practical 
and attractive use of manufacturers’ 


Each letter in the word 
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circulars and color charts was sent 
in to us without any mark of identi- 
fication. We are therefore unable to 
give the name of the store or its ad- 
dress. The display, however, js 
worth attention. 


An Interesting Display 


The other illustration showing an- 
other window display of paint was 
shown some time ago by J. Russell 
& Co., Holyoke, Mass. The cans of 
paint on the floor of the window were 
arranged so that ample space could 
be allowed between each group to 
avoid the appearance of overcrowd- 


“Paint” is the initial letter of some 
This window is in the J. Russell & Co. 


ing. This also gave the display an 
appearance of greater spaciousness. 

The large letters on the back panel 
of the window spelling the word 
“Paint” attracted a good deal of 
attention. Under each letter can be 
seen a small card. Under the ietter 
“Pp” is the word “protection.” “A” 
stands for “attractiveness”; “I’’ for 
“insurance”; “N” for “newness”; 
and “T” for “thrift.” 

In the center of the window an 
automobile wheel showing different 
shades of color on each spoke was 
used to display a variety of colors 
and lend further attractiveness to 
the window. 

New Buildings Need Paint 

Reports*from various parts of the 
country indicate that the spring 
paint campaigns will soon be under 
way. A lot of building was done last 
year and a good deal more will be 
under way within a few months. 
New buildings need new paint. Are 
you doing anything to get new 
orders? 
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Efficient Selling Service Means Success 


Courtesy, Good Nature, Dependability and Memory 


Kssential to the Salesman Who Desires to Progress 
—Gaining the Confidence of Your Customers 


ERHAPS you are part of the 
Pp result-producing force of some 

hardware business. Perhaps 
you trim windows; perhaps you sell 
goods; perhaps you are employed in 
the office; perhaps you are an errand 
boy, or teamster, or salesman; per- 
haps the proprietor; but whatever 
station you occupy, however humble 
your position, always remember that 
the success of the institution depends 
on its representatives, and you are 
one of them. As a representative 
you come into closer personal contact 
with the people, prospectives who 
must become customers if you are 
to succeed. You should act the pro- 
prietor—be him and serve those you 
are called on to serve, as he himself 
would serve them. 


The Customer Is Supreme 


Business to-day revolves around 
the customer, and the character and 
quality of the service that the sales- 
man renders regulates the success of 
that businéss. This is true in all 
lines, wherever there is something 
to sell. It depends on the service, the 
business itself, or the goods sold, 
whether the customer becomes an 
enthusiastic advertiser for the goods 
you sell or is forever condemning the 
concern and its wares. 


What Constitutes Good Service? 


Some one has asked, “What con- 
stitutes good service?” Taking the 
hardware salesman’s efforts, for ex- 
ample, it means selling merchandise 
that is trustworthy ; representing the 
merchandise to the prospect exactly 
as it is, so that the buyer will not 
have a wrong idea of what he is get- 
ting and expect too much. Especial- 
ly is this true of the less expensive 
goods, and it frequently leads to un- 
fortunate misunderstandings. Sales- 
men, in their zeal to close a sale, will 
sometimes exaggerate the value or 
the quality, with the result that the 
customer is disappointed and con- 
demns the salesman forever. 

In these days of close competition 
with hardware salesmen catering to 
the same class of trade, there can be 
no great difference in the quality and 


= asset to the business? 


By B. J. MUNCHWEILER 


value of their merchandise at given 
prices. On some things one man may 
have some little advantage, while on 
others another man may run: a little 


Questions for the Salesmen 


Q. How can you sell a customer 
again and again, thus becoming an 


A. By rendering. service and sat- 
isfaction in with every transaction. 





Q. What constitutes good serv- : 
ice? : 


A. Using tact, courtesy, and not = 


' exaggerating the goods you sell. 


Q. What causes one salesman to = 
stand out in the mind of patrons : 
more prominently than others? : 


A. The service rendered and air ° 
of good will which prevails. i 

Q. What causes the elements of ~ 
good will on the part of prospec- 
tive customers to be disturbed? 


A. Poor service, causing distrust : 
and suspicion to fill the mind of : 
the prospect. : 








ahead, but on the whole they will 
average alike. The question of which 
salesman sells then becomes a matter 
of service, and this service depends 
entirely on the salesman and those 
who come in contact with the cus- 
tomer. 

How prospects are served; how 
they receive attention; how mer- 
chandise is shown; how attentively 
and thoughtfully customers are 
waited on; how capable the salesman 
is to make helpful suggestions; how 
it is shipped—all have an important 
bearing on salesmanship. The smile 
and kindly greeting as well as the 
pleasant “Thank you,” or “Please call 
again?” are part of the service. It 
is not always on the big things; they 
are generally all right, but it is the 
little things, the little attentions that 
count most. 


Good Service Means Success 


Back of every mercantile success, 
the real cause of the success will be 
found to be an unexcelled selling 
service. The store depends on the 


customer’s trade; salesmen depend 
on the buyer, therefore it is up to 
the salesmen to make the most of 
every customer. 

The prices may be sufficient in- 
ducement to sell goods, but when 
they are sold the inattentive sales- 
man may not follow up the desire 
created—and no lasting benefit is 
secured, no permanent customer is 
made. In other words “It’s up to 
you.” 

Undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant problems the hardware sales- 
man has to solve is to keep his cus- 
tomer in good humor and pave the 
way for the return purchase. Keep- 
ing old customers is just as impor- 
tant as making new ones. 

To induce customers to make the 
initial purchase is a problem, but to 
have them reorder many times is an 
art worthy of the most serious con- 
sideration you can give. 


Courtesy, Service and Value 


With the aid of several faithful 
allies you may do the trick. First 
we have our old friend “Courtesy,” 
closely followed by the near kin 
“Service.” As it is a well established 
fact that. no, salesman can thrive or 
prosper without both in good work- 
ing order, we pass along to our 
worthy ally, “Value.” 

Value is a word which may mean 
much or little, as value’ does not con- 
sist in selling goods below market 
price. Value should be something 
which makes people exclaim, “Yes, I 
always buy at Blank’s, and I have 
dealt there a number of years.” 

Now, we come to another familiar 
phrase, ‘‘Dependability.” 

A clerk to be rated dependable 
need not do more than be honest and 
painstaking in all dealings. 

There is no need to have a “holier 
than thou” expression. All that is 
necessary is to keep the Golden Rule 
and you will quickly be placed in the 
dependable class, which is not over- 
crowded. 

To adjust complaints properly and 
well, to make every person who comes 
in with a kick go out with a smile, 
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is worthy of the best efforts that is 
in you. 

And now we reach “Policy.” <A 
good policy is more to be desired 
than a fat bank account. The bank 
account may shrink, but once a suit- 
able policy is established it remains 
a tangible asset forever. 

“Fellowship” is another ally at 
times overlooked. The salesman 
without a friendly spirit is about as 
welcome as a jail or poorhouse. 


Confidence Essential 


Last, but not least, we have “Con- 
fidence.” You may as well try to 
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run an automobile with sawdust as a 
business without confidence. Once 
the buying public loses confidence in 
you, you might as well quit, for it is 
next to impossible to regain it no 
matter how sincere and honest your 
efforts may be. 

Also one of the greatest assets a 
salesman can have is a good memory, 
and what a wonderful thing is mem- 
ory and how we can retain impres- 
sions with vividness for many years! 

A good memory may not cause a 
salesman to make good, but it will 
make his alertness extend far be- 
neath the surface, in which case the 
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fact remains his capacity for atten. 
tion will win for him the first and 
best chance. A good memory is a 
wonderful asset to every salesman, 
for it pays to cultivate a good mem. 
ory for faces. After all, memory is 
but the development of a good habit, 
as it is a known fact. 

Business that calls for the manu- 
facture and selling of hardware, con- 
sists of 10 per cent manufacturing 
and 90 per cent salesmanship. Al- 
most anybody can make goods, but 
it takes a somebody to sell them, and 
that somebody is always the man who 
thinks. 


National Automobile Show Held in New York 


Twenty-second Annual Exhibition Held at Grand Central 
Palace, January 7-14—-Auto Accessories a Prominent Feature 


EW YORK has had its twenty- 

second National Automobile Show 
held under the auspices of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc. This mammoth exhibition of auto- 
motive vehicles, parts, and accessories 
was again held on the first four floors 
of the Grand Central Palace from Jan. 
7 to 14. The show committee consisted 
of Harry M. Jewett as chairman as- 
sisted by F. C. Chandler and J. Wal- 
ter Drake. S. A. Miles. was again 
manager of the show and-all publicity 
was as usual in charge of Edward W. 
Korbell. 

The entire main floor was devoted to 
passenger cars with the Buick display 
holding the honor place for the third 
consecutive year. The second floor was 
also for cars exclusively, but practical- 
ly the entire fourth floor and almost 
three-quarters of the third floor were 
reserved for the exhibits of manufac- 
turers and distributors of accessories 
and replacement parts. This arrange- 
ment gave much more space to acces- 
sories than ever before at a New York 
show. 


The Accessory Section 


It is the accessory section of the 
show which should be of prime inter- 
est to the hardware trade and the 
products shown were varied and of de- 
cided interest. The importance of the 
retail hardware dealer as a sales chan- 
nel for automotive accessories was 
shown recognition by many distribu- 
tors and manufacturers. A _ greater 
number of circulars given to private 
car owners at the show contained the 
information that the product described 
could be obtained at the local hardware 
store, repair shop or garage. In many 
cases the hardware store was mentioned 
first—this is particularly significant 
when one considers that the show was 
strictly for the automotive industry 
and trade, 


The accessory exhibits were of a 
much higher order from a display 
standpoint. There was a pleasing lack 
of closely fenced, enclosed exhibits. It 
seems safe to say that more than half 
of the booths had only the separating 
fences. This is a very wise plan for 
the open booth with an interest—dis- 
play seems to invite the visitor to 
make a closer inspection—whereas the 
complete fence with one narrow open- 
ing keeps out the timid man and the 
person who is reluctant to face an en- 
thusiastic salesman. Closer inspection 
of items in an open booth does not 
seem so deliberate and several sales- 
men, who had previous auto show ex- 
perience were questioned on this point. 
Their verdict was nearly unanimous in 
favor of the open booth wherever pos- 
sible. 


Booth Arrangement 


Much attention was given to the ar- 
rangement of the booths. Some exhibit- 
ors had very novel advertising stunts. 
One manufacturer of piston rings 
whose trade-mark is a seal had a mov- 
ing dummy of a vaudeville seal jug- 
gling two large size piston rings. 
Around this booth were several minia- 
ture plaster cast seals. 

One headlight lens manufacturer had 
a very graphic set up demonstrating 
the headlight law and the police in- 
terpretation. This display had a dum- 
my road, with a small cardboard car. 
From the small headlights colored 
strings were run to a distance sup- 
posed to represent the legal no-glare 
radius. The strings in one color rep- 
resented what this company’s lens af- 
forded in the way of legal illumination 
and another color of string showed the 
visitor an illegal glare. 

A complete auto camp was set up, 
with tent bed, camp stove and other 
touring and camp requisites. A dis- 
tributor of rear fenders safety signals 


had almost one hundred little signals 
spread on boards, some of which re- 
volved. The signals were all lit and did 
not fail to take the attention of every- 
one who passed. 

One clock company had a slogan to 
the effect that it’s clock kept good time 
in any city. To back up this state- 
ment a wheel with twelve clocks was 
set up. Each clock represented the 
time in some distant city. ; 
’ There were several very fine bumper 
displays and some good looking racks 
with chassis springs. One company 
that makes both, had some scientific 
pressure registering devices hooked up 
to bumpers and springs showing the 
shock absorbing power of each. 

A manufacturer of a special shock 
absorber for Fords had two Ford stock 
springs—one with the absorber in. 
stalled and the other without. Both 
springs were subjected to the same 
bump from a revolving object. A ball 
on a rod was fastened to each spring. 
This device was working all the time 
automatically and the sales appeal was 
quite striking. The ball on the spring, 
shock absorber equipped, took a slow 
and steady rise up the rod. The ball 
on the other spring jumped up and 
down. There was no mistake in this 
appeal. 


Garage Equipment 


There were few tires on display. 
Much heavy machine equipment for 
garages was shown. One booth con- 
tained a complete machine shop for the 
service station. 

Salesmen at several booths reported 
that many hardware dealers and job- 
bers from out of town were placing 
orders or getting information that 
would surely lead to agency connec- 
tions. 

All in all the show was exceptionally 
interesting: and was well worth at- 
tending. 
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Making It Easy for the Winter Fisherman 


Southern Devotees of the Rod and Reel Are Well Taken 


Care of by the W. A. Ray Hardware Co., Pensa- 
eola, F'la.—An Interesting Fishing Display 


‘HERE’S an old song, none too 
‘| cheerful, that tells us that, 
although we may be glad, 
someone else is sad at the very 
same moment. That for every well 
person there’s a sick one; for every 
wealthy family there’s a poor one. 
The same thought, with consider- 
able revision, occurs when we con- 


The northern streams and lakes may be fettered with ice, but in Florida the angler can still enjoy his favorite sport. 


Ray Hardware Co., Inc. Fishing 
rods, reels, bait baskets, hooks, 
lines and even hip boots and wide- 
brimmed straw hats and fishing 
suits may be bought in the sporting 
goods department of this progress- 
ive southern store. E. F. Thames, 
manager of this department, en- 
deavors to keep stocks in the health- 


boots, a gingham shirt, overalls and 
a small fishing rod: 

Rods were stacked at both ends 
of the window and a reel was placed 
in front of each group. In the 
center were fishlines in packages 
and on spools. At one side of the 
tent a large straw hat was shown, 
and on the other side was a large 





And the 


W. A. Ray Hardware Co., Pensacola, has emphasized the fact with this sales-compelling display designed by F.+C. Humphreys 


sider climatic variances. The Yan- 
kees in New. England are beating 
their arms and hugging stoves to 
keep the blood warm and in circu- 
lation. The younger set is ice 
skating, sleighing and going after 
other cold weather sports, togged 
up in the warmest of clothing. 
Many miles to the south along the 
Florida coast people are promenad- 
ing in suits of Shantung silk. The 
frolicsome folk are in bathing and 
playing along the beaches. 

In the city of Pensacola, Fla., 
the winter fishing has been very 
good. The fishermen have been 
very wise in the selection of fishing 
tackle, having purchased much of 
it in the store operated by W. A. 


iest of conditions so no customers 
will be able to go away unsatisfied 
or without the articles they sought. 

F. C. Humphreys, assistant man- 
ager, who has charge of window 
trimming, recently set up a remark- 
ably good fishing tackle display. 
The window was well decorated with 
large palm leaves neatly arranged 
in the background. A small tent 
to suggest a beach camp was put 
in the center, while at one side there 
was a glass pond with a small canoe 
jutting into the water. 

Three little fishermen dolls 
dressed in the accepted fashion for 
modern fishing gave the window an 
extra touch of interest. Each doll 
had a wide-brimmed straw hat, hip 


basket suitable for the fisherman 
to carry his food, extra hooks, lines 
and the like. 

The beauty of this display is its 
simplicity—a complete window that 
quickly tells its story. A variety 
of goods are shown, yet there is not 
even a suggestion of a cluttering 
of items. The appeal is direct in 
its invitation to those who fish. 

Records taken during the display 
prove that the effort was well di- 
rected, as sales in various fishing 
necessities were exceptionally good. 
Perhaps the climate in your town 
permits all-year fishing. If not, 
there must be some sport that will 
give you an opportunity to dress 
up your windows and take in profits. 
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After Christmas Possibilities in Flashlights 


Birthdays and Mid-Winter Graduations Present Oppor- 
tunities for Increasing Flashlight Business—Re- 
placing Worn Out Bulbs and Batteries 


WO salesmen representing two 

jobbing houses which handled 

competing brands in most 
lines were chatting pleasantly in the 
smoking car. It was time for dinner, 
both were hungry, and there was a 
long ride ahead. They arose and am- 
bled into the diner, secured a table, 
and proceeded to order. They had 
been talking pleasantly enough until 
the subject of nails was brought up 
and then some good-natured bicker- 
ing began over the price situation and 
the comparative service on nails that 
each could offer. The dispute was 
only half-hearted, however, and by 
the time they had had their coffee 
they were talking politics, the death 
of Senator Penrose, the world’s 
future, and the like. Dinner finished, 








they repaired to the smoker once 
more. 


What About Flashlights? 
All of a sudden a thought came to 


Tom Blake, the older of the two. 


“Say, Robinson,” he began, “what 
are you doing with flashlights this 
month? Are you keeping up sales 
or are you falling for this after 
Christmas slump stuff that some of 
the dealers try to hand out? The 
boss told us last Saturday that he 
wanted us to remember that we had 
had a big business on that item and 
that he expected us to work to keep 
it up as high as possible. I just 
landed a pretty good order from 
Smith back in the town we just left.” 

“No, to tell the truth, Tom, I 





hadn’t thought much about flash- 
lights in particular,” said Robinson, 
“though I suppose I should have, 
Anyway, you know there is some 
truth in the comeback of a lot of 
dealers that sales for January will 
have to fall way below December 
sales, that is on flashlights. You 
know as well as I do that there were 
an awful lot of lights sold for Christ- 
mas presents and work as hard as 
you will you won’t come up to last 
month until the next holiday season.” 


Gifts for Winter Graduates 


“Well, with flashlights as good 
presents, what’s to prevent a cam- 
paign to sell them as gifts to the 
graduate of February, 1922, and how 
about birthday presents for the 





The idea of symmetry and balance prevails in this attractive display, in which flashlights in a variety of forms, electric light 
Nole the way in which the cartons have been utilized for display purposes 


bulbs and batteries are shown. 
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The Star Hardware ¢ Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio, has evolved an interesting flashlight window, 


tration. 


month of January? There are just as 
many birthdays in this month as in 
any other. And don’t forget the 
boys and young men who received 
money from the friend or relative 
from out-of-town. They are good 
prospects for flashlights and hand 
lamps. Think of the thousands of 
flashlights, candle style lights, flash- 
light lanterns, fountain pen lights, 
and vest pocket models that were 
given as Christmas presents. Why, 
gol darn it, pretty nearly every one 
of them needs a new battery by this 
time.” 

“Not if they bought from my cus- 
tomers who handle the one and only 
Shino line of batteries, bulbs and 
complete lights.” This was from 
Robinson. 

“Yeh,” was Blake’s comeback, “I 
know you handle the only line in the 
world. Well then if it is so good 
why don’t you push it? But be 
serious, Robie, and honest, there is 
no battery on the market that will 
or can last forever. And the light 
that was received as a Christmas 
present was undoubtedly worked 
Overtime between Christmas and 
New Year’s and there must have 
been hundreds of bulbs }roken o7 
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burned out. They were treated as a 
child treats a new set of toy trains 
and were kept going all the time.” 


The Possibilities of Display 


“Let me tell you a good window 
and a little advertising will do the 
trick. And what’s more, I’ll wager 
that if Smith does as I suggested he 
will be looking for another shipment 
the next time I hit his town. Why 
if he dresses up one of his windows 
with an assortment of pocket lights, 
lanterns, encased lamps, replacement 
batteries and bulbs—some in the 
cases and others standing alone—and 
makes a flat background with crépe 
paper he will have one fine display. 
The cartons that the manufacturers 
use in shipping the stuff are good- 
looking and could be used to advan- 
tage in the window. In fact bota 
your factory and ours will furnish 
any dealer with cutouts, counter 
cards, display stands and all kinds 
of fine material for that purpose. 
Full sized electric bulbs for house 
circuits could also be tied up with 
the idea.” 

“Well, I know,” interrupted Robin- 
son, “that the counter display case 
furnished to Shino dealers is hard 


as may be seen by this illus- 


Particular attention has been paid to the use of display material furnished by manufacturers 


to beat. It is attractive and useful. 
I’ve seen some splendid window dis- 
plays worked around a counter case. 
On the counter it acts as a constant 
reminder that the store handles the 
complete Shino line.” 


The Need of Replacements 


“Well, to continue,” said Blake, “if 
Smith or any other dealer would 
carry out this plan and would put in 
some show-cards that suggest re- 
placements of bulbs and batteries 
for ‘that Christmas flashlight,’ be- 
lieve me, boy, he’d clean up.” 

“Shino lights are good sellers all 
year round and I guess I’ll have to 
line up orders as you suggest; it had 
not quite occurred to me that way,” 
admitted Robinson. “Gosh, Tom, 
this is my station.” 

Robinson grabbed his sample cases 
and as he waved a good-bye to Blake 
he shouted, “So long, Tom, I am go- 
ing to get some flashlight orders in 
this town, and say, push that line of 
yours all you want, but if you ever 
want a good light for personal use 
you had better buy a Shino.” 

With that he was gone and Tom 
Blake just grunted as he began to 
think about their conversation. 
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New Louisiana Store a Model for the South 


The Central Hardware Co. of Alexandria, Holds 
Formal Opening in New Three-Story Building 


— Excellent Interior Arrangement 


3,.recently moved into its new 
feé-story building and held a for- 
reopening that caused a traffic 
am sfor several hours. The new 


ished in silver gray. This includes, 
principally, the show and wall 
cases. On the first floor are tools 
and builders’ hardware, bathroom 
fixtures and electrical ‘goods, to- 
gether with various other items of 
miscellaneous hardware. In _the 
rear of the first floor is heavy hard- 


zanine floor. Three stairways lead 
to it from the main floor. The win- 
dow display on the mezzanine is 
used exclusively for sporting goods, 
The display windows on the first 
floor are paneled in light quartered 
oak and have ample space for the 
display cf many household articles, 


For orderly and systematic arrangement it would be difficult to surpass the new store of the Central Hardware Co., Alexandria, 


La. 


building is 27 ft. wide and 155 ft. 
long and is three stories high. 

The Central Hardware Co. store, 
which one of the leading Alexan- 
dria papers refers to as being “in- 
viting as the average jewelry store 
or ladies’ dress goods shop,” was 
designed by Frederick J. Sage of 
Detroit, Mich., an expert in hard- 
ware store designing. 


Displays and Fixtures 


Every article in the store is on 
display. The sampling board sys- 
tem is used extensively and all 
goods are plainly price marked. 

The fixtures on the first floor are 
constructed in white oak and fin- 


ware, which is kept in bins and 
shelving specially constructed and 
arranged along the walls, access to 
which is possible through corridors 
that run along behind the wall 
showcases. Reserve stock is also 
kept in the rear of the first floor. 
The mezzanine floor, which is fin- 
ished in light oak, is really an added 
attraction to the first floor and adds 
materially to the general impres- 
sion that a visitor gets upon enter- 
ing the store. The rail of the mez- 
zanine floor is ivory and light oak, 
which supplies just enough varia- 
tion in color to relieve the severity 
of the pure white plastered walls. 
Sporting goods feature the mez- 


This illustration gives one an idea of wall case and counter arrangement 


as well as many pieces of heavy 
hardware. 


Builders’ Hardware Drawers 


Housefurnishings occupy the 
principal space on the second floor, 
although a large section is also de- 
voted to a sample display room of 
builders’ hardware. The fixtures 
are red gum finished in mahogany. 
One interesting method that the 
Central Hardware Co. employs in 
this connection is worth recording. 
When the prospective builder visits 
the store to select hardware and 
when the selection is completed the 
hardware decided upon is immedi- 
ately taken from stock and placed 
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One ceases to wonder at the amount of stock carried when he sees the size of the establishment. 
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The heavy hardware is to be 


found at the rear, while sporting goods are featured on the mezzanine floor 


in drawers on which the purchaser’s 
name is placed. A _ contractors’ 
room is arranged on this flour which 
is furnished with tables and desks. 

“The third floor,”-says the Alex- 
andria Daily Town Talk, to which 
we are indebted for much of the 
descriptive material contained in 
this article, “has a floor space of 
nearly six thousand square feet. It 
will be used temporarily as a ware- 
house until the company can erect 
one that wil-occupy the corner of 
Front and Lee streets. 


Offices and Conveniences 


“At the rear of the mezzanine 
floor in back of the building is the 
office of the company. All the 


Here is a close-up view of one of the wall cases. 
all articles bear price cards. 


woodwork is finished in ivory and 
the offices are well lighted and ven- 
tilated. A cable system has been 
installed. Every transaction goes 
through the office. There are eleven 
telephones in the building, all con- 
nected and operated through the 
company’s main office exchange and 
switchboard. 

“A feature of the building is the 
number of conveniences arranged 
for the employees. There are con- 
veniently arranged shower bath and 
toilet room facilities for all em- 
ployees. There is a well-arranged 
rest room for women customers on 
the first floor. 

“All the floors in the building 
are edge grain pine laid on a con- 
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crete foundation. Electric passen- 
ger and freight elevators connect 
all floors. 

“The heating plant is steam. The 
plant is in a basement at the rear 
and is easy of access to the janitor, 
who does not have to enter the main 
building when attending to start- 
ing fires or looking after them. 


The Exterior of the Store 


“The front of the Central Hard- 
ware Co.’s building is very impos- 
ing, being of red matted face brick, 
trimmed in terra cotta. The win- 
dows from the third floor down to 
the first are of attractive design, 
lending beauty to the facade. The 
marble base to the first floor show 


This arrangement makes selling easy, particularly in view of the fact that 
Tools are also stored in the drawers wnder the wall cases 
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windows is of verd-antique, which 
blends nicely with the red brick 
and terra cotta. 

“The officers and directors of the 
Central Hardware Co. are: S. W. 
Day, president; J. A. R. Peart, vice- 
president and manager; J. G. Bond, 
secretary-treasurer; W. D. Hill and 
J. W. Alexander. 

“The store’s motto is ‘Watch Us 
Grow.’”’ 


Started by Visiting Other Stores 


Speaking about the new arrange- 
ment, J. A. R. Peart, vice-president 
and manager of the company, said: 

“Regarding the store arrange- 


Here 1s the china and glassware department of the Central Hardware Co. 
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played on sample doors, and the 
stock is carried in drawers in the 
rear of the doors. Every article 
is sampled, even strap and tee 
hinges, nails, bolts, wood screws 
and tacks. Every article has a 
ticket, giving the drawer number, 
manufacturer’s name and number, 
size, cost and selling price. 

“It is almost a self-serving store, 
for if the salesmen are all busy 
the customer is able to find the ar- 
ticle he wishes to purchase and, 
when the salesman gets to him, the 
sale is practically finished. 

“This system will enable us to do 
more business with the same 
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Nov. 18, 1916, with an authorized 
capital of $75,000. On Dec. 31, 
1917, the paid-in capital was $50,- 
000 and on Dec. 31, 1918, it had 
increased to the full amount an- 
thorized by the charter, $75,000, 
50 per cent of which capital was 
earnings since beginning business, 


Increased Capital 


“The further steady and substan- 
tial growth of the business necessi- 
tated additional capital, and on, 
Feb. 12, 1920, the charter was 
amended, authorizing the increase 
of the capital stock to $200,000, and 
on Dec, 31, 1921, the paid-in cap- 


Not only are the goods displayed in artistic fashion, 


but there is plenty of room in which to move about without endangering the fragile articles shown 


ment, we went into that very thor- 
oughly, visiting hardware stores in 
a number of cities to aid us in de- 
ciding upon the floor plans and an 
equipment that would meet our re- 
quirements. As our new building 
was under construction, it was up 
to us to get busy. We consulted 
Frederick J. Sage, a hardware store 
architect of Detroit, and. secured 
his services. He planned the floor 
arrangement for our different de- 
partments, designed the equipment, 
installed his system and personally 
superintended the work, and I as- 
sure you that we have not been 
disappointed in the results that he 
has obtained for us. 

“We have a store that is compact 
and service-giving, which requires 
very little exertion on the part of 
the sales force. Everything is dis- 


amount of help, and we know now 
that we will get additional business 
by giving people better service. The 
ladies have a nice, clean place to 
trade and they have shown their 
appreciation for our efforts in va- 
rious ways.” 


“Watch Us Grow” 


A word about the motto of the 
Central Hardware Co.—“Watch Us 
Grow.” The history of the com- 
pany is a record of continual growth 
and progress. The facts stand for 
themselves. 

“The Central Hardware Co.,” 
writes J. G. Bond, secretary-treas- 
urer, “began business Nov. 15, 1916, 
with a paid-in capital of $32,000, 
succeeding the Rapides Hardware 
Co. 

“The company was incorporated 


ital had increased to $121,000 and 
surplus and undivided profits had 
accrued to the amount of $21,780.” 

We may have an opportunity in 
some subsequent issue to publish 
some of the details about: the mer- 
chandising methods of the Central 
Hardware Co. But the photographs 
shown herewith and the facts re- 
garding the evolution of the busi- 
ness furnish ample testimony that 
the possibilities in hardware are be- 
coming greater and more attractive, 
in every sense, with each succeed- 
ing year. 


Atlas Tack Co., Fairhaven, Mass. 
has issued its 1922 catalog on small 


nails and tacks. [Illustrations of its 
variety of tacks in packages are shown 
in the actual colors. Brief mention of 
the firm’s history, with pictures of its 
plants, is found in the opening pages. 
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The stove department of the Central Hardware Store was formerly a one-story tin 
shop, but it is admirably adapted to its present use 


SAW an advertisement in a local 

paper of a certain Michigan 

town several months ago which 
attracted my attention. It was a 
large advertisement and called at- 
tention to a big sale of furnaces 
which was to be held in the near 
future. 

I dropped into the store of the 
merchant who had done the advertis- 
ing and asked him what results he 
had obtained. “Didn’t sell a thing,” 
was his reply. I asked him about 
his stove sales, and found that they 
were poor even though fall had ar- 
rived. 

A 700 Per Cent Gain 


This is similar to the experience 
of a number of hardware dealers in 
several mid-western states, and so I 
think the experience of the Central 
Hardware Store of Ludington, 
Mich., is likely to be of real value 
to many hardware firms. This com- 
pany increased its sales 700 per cent 
in one year. Previous to instituting 
the plan, which I shall describe, this 
concern had sold only a few stoves 
each winter. The sales totaled five 
or six for the entire year on the 
average, 

Last year thirty-six stoves were 
delivered to customers at Luding- 
ton. The plan that was responsible 
for these sales originated in rather 
&@ roundabout way. The hardware 
store is housed in a two-story brick 
building, while the stove department 
is in a one-story frame building 
which was the tin shop until two 
years ago. 

At that time there was no front 
on this building as there is to-day. 
Tn fact, it was nothing but a shed 
There were several other tin shops 


in town and B. E. Cartier, proprietor 
of the Central Hardware Store, had 
enough difficulty in securing the 
right kind of a tinner to make him 
decide to discontinue the tin shop as 
part of his business. 

After this decision, it appeared 
that an additional amount of floor 
space was available if there could be 
any good use for it. Realizing that 
stove sales had not been what they 
should be, Mr. Cartier decided to fit 
up the old tin shop for a stove dis- 
play space. In order to accomplish 
his purpose, he had a store front put 
on the shed with six large plate glass 
windows. This made it possible to 
display the entire line of stoves 
prominently so that people walking 
along the street could see the stoves 
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Stove Sales Increased Seven Hundred Per Cent 


That Is the Record of the 
Central Hardware Store, 
Ludington, Mich., Made Pos- 
sible by Means of a 
Combination of Service and 
Display 
By JOHN Y. BEATY 


almost as well as if they came into 
the store. In addition to facilities 
for display, a large sign was placed 
over the old shed advertising stoves 
and ranges. 

Inside the stove room, there are 
two rows of stoves, the ones in the 
rear being placed on a platform so 
that they are in full view from the 
window. Those in front stand upon 
the floor and’are the smaller stoves, 
so that every stove in the store is in 
full view of every passerby. 

In addition to that, there is plenty 
of space about the stoves so that a 
customer may examine them thor- 
oughly and with comfort. 

So far as the selling of the thirty- 
six stoves is concerned, I might stop 
the story here, for this adequate dis- 
play must be given almost full credit 
for stimulating the stove business 
for the Central Hardware Store. 

After the stove business began to 
pick up, Mr. Cartier began to realize 
that he had provided his customers 
with better service. They could ex- 
amine his stoves more easily and 
more thoroughly. They liked to buy 
in this special building where there 





The small stoves are near the window and the larger ones occupy a platform to the 
rear, making it possible to see the entire stock from the street 
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was nothing to attract their atten- 
tion from the stoves. 


Making Permanent Customers 


“These people must be kept as per- 
manent customers,” he said, “and if 
real service will bring them into my 
store for the first time, real service 
must bring them back.” In his 
eagerness to provide real service for 
his customers he decided upon the 
plan now in effect. 

A record is kept of every sale and 
thie record includes not only the 
name and address of the purchaser, 
but all information about the stove, 
especially that information that is 
necessary in ordering new parts. 

Suppose, for example, Mrs. At- 
wood phones to him saying: “Please 
order me a new oven door for 
that range I bought from you last 
fall. We had an accident the other 
night and damaged the door so that 
I cannot use the oven for baking.” 

Instead of asking Mrs. Atwood 


North Jersey Hardware 
and Supply Ass’n Elects 


Sydney J. Milligan of Newark was 
re-elected president of the North Jer- 
sey Hardware and Supply Association 
at the annual meeting of that body 
held at the Down Town Club, Newark, 
N. J., Jan. 10. The rest of the in- 
cumbent officers were also unanimously 
re-elected. Arthur Manser~ read the 
roll at the request of President Milli- 
gan. 

The regular annual report of the 
secretary-treasurer, William T. Littell, 
Jr., was adopted and ordered filed. The 
report showed the association to be 
in sound financial condition with a 
greatly increased membership. 

F. W. Warriner, chairman of the 
entertainment committee, announced 
that the annual smoker of the associa- 
tion will be held Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 8 at Achtel-Stetters, Broad Street, 
Newark. 

V. A. Whitla, chairman of the nom- 
inating committee re-nominated the 
entire slate of officers who were elected 
on a single ballot cast by Al Birken- 
meir. 

A. R. Barton presided over the ques- 
tion box. A number of the questions 
were referred to the secretary to be 
answered at the next meeting. All of 
the questions were confined to business 
matters of local interest. One question, 
however, showed that a number of deal- 
ers are stocking wireless equipment. 
F. W. Warriner spoke on the subject 
and advised dealers to take up this line 
as it is, he said, very satisfactory. 

The officers and members of the ex- 
ecutive committee elected for the en- 
suing year are as follows: 

Sydney Milligan, Newark, president; 
W. J. Cregar, Paterson, first vice-presi- 
dent; H. L. Imler, Elizabeth, second 
vice-president; J. S. Whipple, Jersey 
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what the number of the range is, Mr. 
Cartier replies over the 

“Certainly, Mrs. Atwood, I will have 
the part here for you next Tuesday.” 
Then he refers to his record book and 
finds the exact name, number and 
size of the stove purchased by Mrs. 
Atwood. It is not necessary to go 
to Mrs. Atwood’s home in order to 
look over the damaged part and to 
determine the number to order. The 
information is all in the record book. 


How the System Works 


Now what happens after the part 
is ordered? A record is made in 
the book of what is ordered and the 
date. Perhaps eighteen months later 
Mrs. Atwood complains that she has 
had too much trouble in broken parts, 
remarking that she has bought four 
or five new parts since she had the 
stove. Mr. Cartier simply goes 
to his record book and finds that 
Mrs. Atwood’s memory is a bit 





City, third vice-president; W. F. Lit- 
tell, Jr., Newark, secretary-treasurer. 

Executive Committee: Robert G. 
Stone, Matthias Ludlow, A. R. Barton, 
V. A. Whitla, Morris Miller, F. W. 
Warriner, W. F. Rockwell, Arthur 
Manser. 

The smoker to be held Feb. 8 will 
take the place of the next meeting. 


Charles D. Miller Dies 


Charles D. Miller, Swampscott, Mass., 
for the past eighteen years associated 
with Gould & Cutler, Inc., Boston, paints 
and varnishes, died suddenly Jan. 10 at 
his desk. Mr. Miller was vice-presi- 
dent of the company and, on Saturday 
last, was to have been elected president 
of the corporation to take the place of 
the late George L. Gould, Malden and 
Topsfield, who was stricken in the same 
manner while in his office last August. 
Mr. Miller originally came from New 
JPY; « 


Thomas Distributing Co. Formed 


The Thomas Distributing Co., Far- 
mersville, Ohio, has been organized 
primarily for the retail and wholesale 
distribution of oil burners for furnaces, 


cook stoves, and heating stoves. The 
company will not handle stoves but will 
in the sale of oil burners work closely 
with the dealers who handle stoves. 


George W. Lewis, Westboro, Mass., 
is president, and George H. Blood, 
Marlboro, Mass., vice-president and 
treasurer of the E-Z Fold Ironing Table 
Co., recently incorporated to manufac- 
ture in Westboro, Mass. 


Johns Gas Company, Moundsville; 
capital, $50,000. Incorporators: Frank 
Harris, J. D, Fahey, J. C. Myers, W. S. 
Freed, D. B. Ealy, J. H. Liukart, 
Moundsville, W. Va. 
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faulty, and in a kindly and friendly 
way, as soon as opportunity offers, 
he refers her to his record book, not 
to dispute her word but to simply 
remark that the door which she 
ordered on Sept. 28, 1921, is the only 
repair that has been necessary unti] 
the new grate was needed, which has 
just been received from the factory, 

This is the part of the plan which 
has not as yet shown its full worth, 
due to the fact that it has not been 
in force long enough. You can read- 
ily see, however, that it will help 
keep customers satisfied, and will 
keep them coming to the Central 
Hardware Co. for new stoves and 
stove repairs. 

It cost about $700 to make over the 
old shed into a show room. A hard- 
wood floor was put in and wall board 
was used for the ceiling and the 
walls. The windows, of course, rep- 
resented quite a large part of the 
expense, 


Bunce Addresses 
Brooklyn Dealers 


Speaking before the regular monthly 
meeting of the Brooklyn Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, Johnston Build- 
ing, Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 12, on 
changes in the hardware business of 
Brooklyn during the past forty years, 
John Bunce, a member of the associa- 
tion, declared that the hardware busi- 
ness today is more complex and 
demands more alertness and knowledge 
than ever before. 

“Every new invention requires the 
hardware dealer to stock more goods 
and acquire more technical knowledge,” 
Mr. Bunce said. “We have been told 
that some of the old prophets of 
Biblical times lived seven and eight 
hundred years, but it is perhaps safe 
to say that there are more changes in 
one year of the present generation than 
most of_the old patriarchs experienced 
in a life time.” 

Mr. Bunce told of the number of 
changes that had occurred in the bor- 
ough during his experience in business, 
and spoke about the introduction of 
aluminum goods, enamel ware and vari- 
ous tools and mechanical parts that 
hardware dealers stock to-day. 

In the old days Mr. Bunce said there 
was not the variety nor the quantity 
of merchandise on the hardware deal- 
ers’ shelves that there are to-day. The 
quality of the goods in those days, he 
said, were perhaps higher in quality, 
but modern methods of quantity pro- 
duction have made the hardware busi- 
ness more profitable. 

Announcement was made by the sec- 
retary, Robert Pearsall, that James 
Ruddiman, Twenty-third Street and 
Third Avenue, Brooklyn, has retired 
from business. H. R. L. Rohlfs, presi- 
dent, presided at the meeting. 
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The Friendly Road 


mation as a miser is with coin. They turn 

a salesman loose in a store with a bunch of 
tailor-made regulations and expect him to ab- 
sorb in a week the business acumen it took them 
years to acquire. They spend time and money 
putting a gloss on a showcase or ginger in an 
advertisement, but they fail to appreciate the 
value of hand polish on the human elements of 
their business. 


Sat business men are as tight with infor- 


* % ok 


“Cleanliness is next to godliness,” yet a mer- 
chant can scour a cutlery case until it sparkles 
like a diamond, and just one scowling face be- 
hind it will absorb its luster and make it look 
like a blank wall. 

* * * 

Solomon built the greatest temple the world 
has ever known, and history tells us that envy 
and discord had no place on the job, but that 
cheerfulness prevailed and the workmen sang as 
they labored. Solomon left behind him a greater 
reputation for wisdom than for architecture, and 
it doesn’t require a Supreme Court decision io 
point out the reason. 

* * * 

Honest, conscientious effort is the greatest ac- 
complishing power in the world. Honest effort 
has bridged more streams and solved more diffi- 
culties than genius. : 

* * * 

Don’t knock. Many a good business has had 
the props knocked from under it with a rhetorical 
hammer. It is just as easy to create an atmos- 
phere of business confidence as it is to convince 
your customers that Wall Street is conspiring to 
cause a panic, and it is a lot more profitable. 

* * * 

A cranky salesman may fill a prospective cus- 
tomer’s order for a hammer, but the man with a 
cheerful smile and a helpful suggestion will sell 
him everything that goes to make and furnish a 
house. 

* * * 

Cultivate the habit of dropping your work 
when a customer comes in and meeting him with 
a friendly smile and a pleasant word. It will 
increase sales, brighten the day for your customer 
and add a new board to the fence between your- 
self and the undertaker. 

_ * * 

Whenever your fund of cheerfulness gets 30 
low you cannot cash a moderate-sized check 
against it daily, it is up to you to replenish that 
fund or retire from business. 

*% * * 

Man is by nature a creation of moods and im- 
Red tape bores him and routine chafes 
him as a starched collar does a son of nature. 
The work he loves is easy, but the kind that 
gathers crows’ feet in the corners of his eyes is 


apt to go into the discard. He hates system, yet 
he knows that the man who banks on system 
generally banks more than self-signed promissory 
notes. 

* * * 

Keep a kindly eye on your town and its people. 
Wear a gilt-edged smile and learn to whistle 
when sales are slow. You may disturb the office 
boy, but you will increase your stock of friends 
and build up your business. 

* * * x 

Take an occasional inventory of yourself. If 
you detect a shortage in the oil of gladness, pack 
your grip, take a week’s vacation and begin 
active missionary work on your heart and liver. 

* x * 


Truth is a shining light in the business firma- 
ment, but a cheerful liar behind your counters 
is a two-to-one business getter over a grouchy 
purveyor of 18-karat truth. 

* * * 

There is no monopoly on business intelligence, 
and the field is broad. Success is a hard-made 
article, and luck is usually but another name for 
hard work. 

* * * 

Your store is your business home. Treat the 
man who visits it as your guest. What if he isa 
traveling salesman with something to sell you? 
You are somewhat inclined to make a sale your- 
self. Nuff sed. 

* * * 

Did you ever stop to think how much man de- 
pends upon man. Everything you eat or wear 
comes to you through a channel of human kind. 
Not a bad idea to keep the channel open. 

* *% * 

Do you know people? Do they know you? 
Most of us are not as well known as we think 
we are. A man who thought he stood high in 
the graces and memories of his fellow towns- 
men moved to another State and was gone for 
five years. Then he made a visit to the old town, 
fully expecting the welcome of the prodigal son. 
Did he get it? Hardly. The first four men he 
met didn’t remember him, and the fifth didn’t 
know he had left town. 

* * * 

Bill Jones says he took a shot at a bear last 
week and missed it by a city block. Cheer up, 
William. Congress has taken several shots at 
needed legislation recently and has missed them 
all by an agricultural bloc. 

a. * * 

Wilbur Glen Voliva says that the world is flat. 
It was last year, Wilbur, but it is rapidly round- 
ing into form again. 

+ * *& 

There are still some people who think that co- 
operation means getting together to boost prices 
and freeze out competition. 
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The Importance of Originality in Show-Cards 


Making 


Your Designs Out of the Ordinary 


Will 


Add to Their Sales Value—The Third Instal- 
ment of the Modern Egyptian Alphabet 


question is: “How can we in- 

crease the sales?” Every ambi- 
tious salesman asks himself this 
question: “How can I increase my 
salary ?” 

These two questions are answered 
in many ways, but the important 
points that we cannot lose sight of 
are: Complete stocks, service, cour- 
tesy, personal appearance and, last 
but by no means least, signs, show- 
cards and price tickets. One of the 
most important links in the success 
of the chain stores is the rule that 
everything must be marked in plain 
figures. Even the five- and ten-cent 
stores, where nothing is supposed to 
be over 10 cents, utilize hundreds of 
five- and ten-cent price tickets. Signs 
form the general display, background 
and layout of chain cigar store win- 
dows, and while we may or may not 
admire the style of lithography used 
by these chain stores, still we cannot 
but admit that they are successful. 

The knack of learning to write 
plain, legible show cards is only a 
matter of equipment, interest and ap- 
plication. Anything that appeals to 
us we can do, and almost everybody 
is interested in lettering, but the 
main trouble is that they do not start 
right. 


iz any business the all-important 


Single-Stroke Egyptian 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


The proper equipment is absolutely 
essential, such as brushes, pens, inks 
and cardboard. The writer suggests 
the following outfit, which will be 
ample for all grades of show-card 
work and should not cost over $5: 
Four red sable, single-stroke, show- 
card brushes, sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12; 
three two-ounce jars of show-card 
ink, black, red and blue (for brush 
or pen use); two dozen Soennecken 
lettering pen points (assorted) ; num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, 4 (assorted) ; one set of 
speed lettering pens. (The speed let- 
tering pen is a wonderful, new in- 
vention, the largest size pens will 
make letters up to three inches in 
height, and they are very simple to 
operate. ) 

With such an outfit as the above 
the beginner is equipped to tackle 
any kind of a show-card job. The 
best cardboard for general use is 
either six or eight ply white (un- 
coated). 

The Third Instalment 


The Egyptian letters N, O, P, Q, 
R, S, T, shown herewith, are classi- 
fied as the round letters because with 
the exception of the first and last let- 
ters, “N” and “7,” the basic strokes 
are of circular formation. This is 
the third instalment, of the Egyp- 
tian alphabet. The practice strokes 


J 


shown at the bottom of plate speak 
for themseives, as it is easily seen 


SHADE 
LETTERSAT 
LEFT 
SDE 
—ATLLS 
VWWAY 


This illustration shows the manner in 
which shaded letters are made 


they are the basic strokes of above 
seven letters, and it is very impor- 
tant that the beginner should practise 
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All of the letters herewith depicted, 
with the exception of the first and 
last, may be properly classified as 
round letters and the strokes used 
in making them are accordingly of 
a circular nature. At the bottom 
we see the various practice strokes 
used in making the several letters. 
The second line shows the outline 
of the letters and the position in 
which the brush is held while the 
strokes are being made. At the top 
we see-the completed letters 
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these strokes over several times un- 
ti] he becomes familiar enough with 
them to join them together. 

The pen sketches of the number 
twelve red sable brushes indicate 
where the brush should be placed in 
order to make the different strokes. 
Beginning at the top guide line when 
making all downward strokes, the 
handle of the brush is held at an an- 
gle of about 45 deg., and as the brush 
is drawn along the handle is in a 
plumb upright position by the time 
the stroke is finished. The direction 
in which the arrows point indicate 
the course of each stroke. 

When making single-stroke letters 
it is always best to select a red sable 
brush which when spread out is the 
exact width you wish the strokes of 
each letter to be. 


The Next Instalment 

Some of our readers may think it 
too late to take up these lessons on 
the Egyptian alphabet, as they have 
probably missed some of the other in- 
stallments. For the benefit of those 
who have missed the first instal- 
ments, however, the entire Egyptian 
alphabet will be published in the 
next article. 

The red sable brushes come mostly 
in round ferrules, but the hair can 
easily be trained to make flat strokes 
if after each time it is dipped in the 
ink bottle it is flattened out on a card 
or a piece of paper. ‘ 

Do not make the mistake of set- 
ting too high a standard for your 
first attempts at lettering. First at- 
tempts are almost sure to be a little 
discouraging because the brush will 


THE 
CRAFT 
PIPE 
WRENCH 


SELF 
ADJUSTING 


are eS Sle £6 RR 
The scrott emphasizes one of the most 
important features of this wrench 
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respond to the slightest pressure, 
and it is only by practising and hold- 
ing the fingers well down on the 
handle that you will gradually learn 
to control it. 


The Importance of Originality 

Originality is what counts in show- 
card writing more than anything else. 
Try to have your designs different 
each time. The cards featuring 
stoves and alarm clocks are dif- 
ferent, the black circles ending in 
an arrow point surround the most 
important words, giving extra em- 
phasis. There is nothing difficult to 
this layout, for the black line was 
first drawn in pencil and then traced 
over with a brush in black. Pictures 
which have a direct bearing on the 
merchandise advertised if neatly cut 


GUARANTEED 
TIME KEEPERS _ 


The same idea can be used to make any 
portion of the show-card emphatic 


out and pasted on the card will make 
it doubly attractive. 

It is always advisable to make a 
pencil sketch or layout of the read- 
ing matter to go on the card. In do- 
ing this always remember to allow a 
liberal amount of border space around 
the edge of card, for no matter how 
well a show-card is lettered, if it is 
badly balanced it fails primarily in 
its object of holding the reader’s at- 
tention. 

The object of these articles is to 
illustrate as clearly as possible the 
actual methods of show-card writing 
in their respective stages from the 
first application of the brush or pen 
to the finished letter—in fact all that 
the beginner desires and _ should 
know in order to produce legible and 
satisfactory show cards. But, not- 
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Illustration and scroll serve to balance 
this card effectively 


withstanding the thoroughness of 
these simple instructions, there are 
sure to be certain points here and 
there in the text which the reader 
may not thoroughly comprehend. 
For the benefit of HARDWARE AGE 
readers this department has estab- 
lished a question box where all ques- 
tions accompanied with a stamped 
envelope will be answered promptly. 


Reed Heads New England Club 


Edward W. Reed, manager of the 


E. P. Reed Lumber Co., Rockland, 
Mass., has recently succeeded to the 
presidency of the Winchester Club of 
New England. Mr. Reed was elected 
first vice-president of the Winchester 
Club of New England last fall. George 
Lyford, Torrington, Conn., was elected 
president. Mr. Lyford has recently 
resigned as president having entered 
the employ of the Winchester Co. with 
their own stores and accordingly Mr. 
Reed automatically became president 
of the Winchester Club of New Eng- 
land. 


Boeckman With Saiter-Morgan 


Maurice Boeckman, for years con- 
nected with the Walker Hardware Co., 
Vincennes, Ind., has accepted a position 
with the Saiter-Morgan Co. and has as- 
sumed charge of the builders’ hardware 
departments of the company’s three re- 
tail stores: the Saiter-Morgan Co., the 
Liberty Hardware Co. and the North 
Vincennes Hardware Co. 


Schlangen Bros. Co., 2435 Irving 
Park Blvd., Chicago, have issued a 
booklet showing their complete line of 
garden hose goods and some new types 
of sprinklers. 
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E have been thinking that 
\ \ perhaps our readers have the 

idea that we are going to ad- 
vise the purchase of a number of 
big wordy books on paints. We are 
not, however, and you will be sur- 
prised that there is so much to be 
had for so little. 

Several of our correspondents 
have asked us to write papers on 
paint for them to read them at the 
next store meeting. We are not 
going to do that, but we will try to 
outline a course of work which 
should be helpful. 

Another thing, if we were to pub- 
lish all the letters we receive there 
would be too much space taken up. 
The answers, however, will be given 
herewith. 

The books you should all start out 
with are George B. Heckel’s, “Paint 
Catechism,” his “Varnish Catechism” 
and “The Manufacture of Paint and 
Varnish.” These books will cost you 
25 cents each, and can be procured 
by writing to Dr. George B. Heckel, 
628 Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. Also 
write the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for a 
copy of the “Recommended Specifi- 
cations for White Paints and Tinted 
Paints Made on a White Base— 
Semipaste and Ready Mixed.” In- 
close 5 cents with your letter. 

You now have everything you will 
need in making the paint class an 
interesting thing in the store, so 
pick out your best man as a leader 
and then proceed. Be sure and read 
the preface to the fifth edition, then 
start in with your study. Don’t 
read it, study it and memorize it. 
If you are holding store meetings 
hold them in class form. Let the 
first lesson start with paragraph 
one and continue through paragraph 
twenty-two. The next lesson 
through paragraph forty. Then 
have an examination for the next 
meeting with remarks from the 
whole class as to the new points 
brought out. You can make the 
meetings more interesting by having 


someone bring out the work by 
reading from the last named book 
and discussing the pigments and 
oils that you are studying in raw 
shape. As you progress have panels 
prepared and use your paints and 
varnishes at the meetings. Give 
them all a_ try-out; see where they 
are right and see where they are 
wrong. 

We like the frankness of the 
young man from Zanesville, Ohio. 
His answers are good and we will 
be glad to hear from him any time. 
If he has no store class we will 
study with him. 

The man from Detroit, who wants 
us to lay out an advertising cam- 
paign for him for the coming spring 
is in error and the salesman who 
calls on him must be a little weak 
on his line, for the house that he 
represents has a splendid advertis- 
ing manager, and they have a sales 
promotion scheme for the coming 
year that is a wonder. Get after 
them. 


We wanted to paint our kitchen, 
which was a light brown, and de- 
cided to use a flat white. After the 
first coat of flat white had been ap- 
plied, the brown showed through in 


spots. In the belief that the first 
coat was not heavy enough, a sec- 
ond coat of flat white was applied, 
but the same spots appeared. In 
desperation, a third coat of paint 
was applied, but with no better re- 
sult. The brown color still ap- 
peared in spots, not localized but 
scattered over the four walls. I am 
therefore appealing to you in the 
hope that you may assist me in 
overcoming this difficulty. 


The light brown that you speak 
of was a tint that had in it a fugitive 
color. Many of the ordinary earth 
colors have been brought up with a 
dye during the past few years, and 
they have caused much trouble. This 
color has been “bleeding,” and no 
matter how many coats of white you 
put over it, it will continue to come 
through. Many painters try giving 





a coat of shellac, but this method does 
not always do the work. The sure 
method is to give the wall a coat of 
Munn’s size. If you feel like proving 
this, take a little turpentine and soak 
one of the spots with a soft cloth for 
a short time and the color will show 
up on the cloth. You need have no 
fear of applying a coat of white over 
the size. 

Kindly explain why red lead 
sometimes makes a poor paint, sa- 
ponifying with the linseed oil, and 
after a few months’ exposure to 
weather turns a pinkish white? 
Red lead is never a good paint if 

left exposed, and it also has many 
other faults. When prepared in 
linseed oil it must be freshly used, 
otherwise it forms a distinct com- 
bination with linseed oil and be- 
comes hard and unfit for use. In 
its physical characteristics it can 
be compared with plaster of Paris. 
Chemists who have studied the sub- 
ject have come to the conclusion 
that there are other materials which 
can be added to red lead to make it 
superior to the paint made with 
red lead and linseed oil alone. The 
reason for red lead turning to the 
pinkish white you mention is due to 
the fact that when left to be at- 
tacked by the carbonic gases in the 
atmosphere it turns to lead car- 
bonate (white lead). The best au- 
thorities say that where red lead is 
specified, it should be specified to 
contain from 50 to 60 per cent of red 
lead, and the remainder an inert 
base such as silica. A shop coat of 
red lead paint should always have 
another coat of paint applied over it 
soon after the first coat has been 
applied. 

Should we always advise the 
washing of walls that have had a 
coat or more of water paint, before 
the application of a flat oil paint? 
Safety first, it should always be 

done, and to most flat paints there 
should be a small amount of linseed 
oil and varnish added to the first 
coat, so that it will have a pene- 
trating tooth to loose particles. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


As A Man THINKS 


OO many merchants do not invest enough 

time in practical, intensive thinking. 

The physical side of business is usually 

cultivated to the exclusion of the mental. 

Many men think that they think, but snap judg- 

ment often masquerades as deliberation. Only 

the thinker can transmute thought into effective, 
profitable action. 

Make a mental list of the successful men you 
know. Each one of them, regardless of the size 
of the task he undertakes, observes, thinks and 
then acts. It is the crowd that waits for things 
to turn up. The man who wins is the one who, 
by thinking, either discovers favorable opportu- 
nities or creates them. 

In a group of 4034 American millionaires, 
over 4000 came originally from small towns. 
Andrew Carnegie explained the cause by saying: 
“Men in small towns have more time to think”; 
they are not distracted by the diversions of 
larger communities. 

When the great merchant, Alexander Stuart, 
began business he discovered that certain goods 
always moved slowly and finally had to be closed 
out at one-third their original cost. He put his 
brain to work and decided to mix with people 
and find out what merchandise was salable. 
From that time on his losses from unsalable mer- 
chandise practically stopped. 

The invention of the fireless cooker has been 
credited to a woman. During a cooking process 
it was necessary to combine two mixtures at an 
even temperature. Usually when the second 
was ready, the first was cold. In solving her 
problem she devised the fireless cooker. 

The only reason the United States leads the 
world industrially is because its citizens have 
the brains to originate and the power to execute. 
The loss of either would lose us the lead. Defi- 
nite thinking is the commander-in-chief of 
achievement, whether the accomplishment is 


building a navy or managing a small retail store. 

No merchant can be a thinker if he allows his 
brain to be crowded with detail. A well-organized 
business is one where responsibilities are shared; 
where every man has definite duties to perform 
and definite thinking to do. It is never a one- 
man or a one-thought institution. 

Unless a merchant does definite, intensive 
thinking on individual buying and selling prob- 
lems, he can never become a great buyer or a 
great salesman. He remains always a mere 
storekeeper. Unless an employee definitely turns 
his thoughts to paints, automobile accessories, 
tools or builders’ hardware, he can never become 
a specialist in any of these lines. He will always 
be rated a clerk. 

A man cannot become a great merchant over 
night. Marshall Field did not become a mer- 
chant prince as the result of twenty-four hours’ 
thought on a single subject. He became great 
because his mind stuck with tenacity, through 
months and years, to the problems of his busi- 
ness. Nota single thought, but consistent think- 
ing builds success. Brains grow by regular solv- 
ing of problems, just as muscles grow from 
regular exercising. 

The successful merchants of the future will be 
those who, having profited by definite thinking, 
educate those who work with and for them to a 
broader “knowledge and a wider conception of 
what thinking really means. 

The haphazard thinker is as variable as the 
weather. He never stays put. He follows no 
course and has no destination. If he succeeds 
it is by accident. The difference between hap- 
hazard thinking and definite thinking is that 
one veers with every whim, while the other 
makes itself evident in concrete action and vis- 
ible accomplishment. 

The business of the future will be done by 
merchants who think clearly and definitely. 
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WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT VE- 
HICLE AND HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Kansas City, Jan. 17, 18, 
19, 1922. Headquarters, Coates House. 
Sessions in Century Theater. H. J. 
Hodge, secretary, Abilene, Kan. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash., Jan. 
17, 18, 19, 20, 1922. E. E. Lacas, 
secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, 
Wash. 

MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Denver, Col., Jan. 24, 25, 26, 1922. W. 
M. McAllister, secretary, Boulder, Col. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Imperial Hotel, Portland, Jan. 
24, 25, 26, 27, 1922. E. E. Lucas, secre- 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Atheneum Hall, Indianapolis, 
Jan. 24, 25, 26, 27, 1922. G. F. Sheely, 
secretary, Argos. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE IMPLEMEN1 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Jefferson 
County Armory, Louisville, Jan. 24, 25, 
26, 27, 1922. J. M. Stone, secretary, 
Sturgis. 

TEXAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 24, 25, 
26, 1922. Headquarters Adolphus Ho- 
tel. A. M. Cox, secretary, 1808 Main 
Street, Dallas. 

IDAHO RETAIL HARDWARE AND ImM- 
PLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Wheeling, Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 2, 
1922. Dates to be announced later. E. 
E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Wash. 

WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Wheeling, Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 2, 1922. 
James B. Carson, secretary, 1001 
Schwitid Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Lincoln, Jan. 31, 
Feb. 1, 2, 3, 1922. George H. Dietz, 
secretary, 414-417 Little Building, Lin- 
coln. 

NortH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Minot, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1922. 
Charles N. Barnes, secretary, Grand 
Forks. 

Iowa RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 


New England Notes 


Col. William C. Skinner, formerly 
president Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn., has sailed for 
South America to be away about a 


month. He is recovering from a 
nervous illness. 

Casey, Sheldon & Foster, Inc., Bos- 
ton, who handle the Rome Mfg. Co. line, 
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TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Des 
Moines, Feb. 21, 22, 23, 24, 1922. Ex- 
hibition at the Coliseum. A. R. Sale, 
secretary, Mason City. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 10, 1922. 
Karl S. Judson, exhibit manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids; A. J. 
Scott, secretary, Marine City. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION. City Auditorium, Okla- 
homa City, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 10,1922. W. B. 
Porch, secretary-treasurer, Oklahoma 
City. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASsso- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Milwaukee, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1922. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
phia, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 1922. 
Sharon E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Ful- 
ton Building, Pittsburgh. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
San Francisco, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1922. 
LeRoy Smith, secretary, 1112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1922. Leon D. 
Nish, secretary, Elgin. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, St. Paul, Feb. 14, 
15, 16, 17, 1922. H. O. Roberts, secre- 
tary, 1030 Metropolitan Life Building, 
Minneapolis. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Columbus, 
Feb. 14, 15, 16, 17, 1922. Headquar- 
ters, Deshler Hotel. Exhibition, Me- 
morial Hall. James B. Carson, secre- 
tary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton. 

CONNECTICUT HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Hotel Bond, Hart- 
ford, “Feb. 16, 17, 1922. Henry S. 
Hitchcock, secretary, Woodbury. 

Missour! RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
St. Louis, Planters Hotel, Feb. 21, 22, 
28, 1922. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 
5106 North Broadway, St. Louis. 

VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION CONVENTION, Roanoke, Feb. 15, 





have moved from 165 High Street, that 
city, to larger quarters at 60 India 
Street. 

William P. Jordan, Jordan Hardware 
Co., Willimantic, Conn., has been elected 
president Natchaug Industrial Co., that 
city. 

Waterhouse Welding Co., 15 Pelham 
Street, Boston 18, Mass., has issued a 
directory to aid in the sales of pistons, 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


16, 17, 1922. Thomas B. Howell, secre- 
tary, Richmond. 

NEw YorRK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXxuHI- 
BITION, Rochester, Feb. 21, 22, 23, 24, 
1922. Exhibition at Exposition Park. 
Headquarters and sessions at Powers 
Hotel. J. B. Foley, secretary, 412-413 
City Bank Building, Syracuse. 

New ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHI- 
BITION, Paul Revere Hall, Mechanics’ 
Building, Boston, Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 
23, 1922. George A. Fiel, secretary, 10 
High Street, Boston. 

SouTtH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mitchell, Feb. 21, 22, 28, 24, 1922. 
H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1080 Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ Asso- 
CIATION CONVENTION, New Orleans, La., 
April 19, 20, 21, 1922. Headquarters, 
St. Charles Hotel. John Donnan, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Richmond, Va. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, New Orleans, La., 
April 19, 20, 21, 1922. Headquarters, 
St. Charles Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, 
secretary-treasurer, 4106 Woolworth 
Building, New York City. 

PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Ama- 
rillo, Tex., May 8, 9, 1922. C. L. 
Thompson, secretary, Canyon, Tex. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, com- 
posed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and 
Tennessee. Convention and Exhibition, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., May 9, 10, 11, 12, 
1922. Walter Harlan, secretary, 460 
St. James Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 

CAROLINAS HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Winston-Salem, May 17, 
18, 19, 20, 1922. T. W. Dixon, secre- 
tary, Charlotte, N. C. 

MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION at Fair Grounds, 
Jackson, May 24, 25, 26, 1922. Head- 
quarters, Heidelburg Hotel. E. R. 
Gross, secretary, Agricultural College. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION CONVENTION, Chicago, Ill., June 
19, 20, 21, 22, 28, 1922. Headquarters, 
Hotel Sherman. Herbert P. Sheets, 
secretary-treasurer, Argos, Ind. 


piston rings, and wrist pins. The first 
few pages are devoted to these products 
as made by the company. Following 
is a list of all automotive vehicles giv- 
ing the specifications in regard to these 
three items. Prices are also given. 

The plant of Lemuel Cotton & Sons, 
Topsham, Me., axe handles, was badly 
damaged by fire recently. The firm as 
yet has not decided to rebuild. 
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Price Maintenance Ruling Absorbing Issue 
Washington Hears Beech-Nut Case May Be Re-Ar- 


gued in Supreme Court—Dissenting Opinions 
of Four Justices Are Published 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 16, 1922. 
ENEWED interest has _ been 
aroused in the subject of price 
maintenance by the publication 

by the Supreme Court of the full text 
of its decision in the case of the Fed- 
eral Trade -Commission against the 
Beech-Nut Packing Co., including the 
dissenting opinions of four of the nine 
members of the court, and the circula- 
tion here of a circumstantial rumor to 
the effect that the attorneys for the de- 
fendant company contemplate asking 
for a re-hearing of the case. Rarely 
has a case involving the conduct of a 
single defendant attracted so much at- 
tention as that manifested in the de- 
cision just rendered and merchants and 
manufacturers everywhere will await 
with genuine impatience a determina- 
tion of the question as to whether the 
issues here involved will again be ar- 
gued in this court, 

Two sound reasons are presented as 
possible bases for a petition for re- 
argument. The fact that the court di- 
vided five to four on this important is- 
sue is generally regarded as ample 
reason for a re-hearing. The second 
equally good basis for re-argument is 
found in an apparent oversight of the 
court which is pointed out in the dis- 
senting opinion of Justice McReynolds. 

I emphasized last week the fact that 
a five-to-four decision is quite as au- 
thoritative as if the opinion of the 
court had been unanimous; neverthe- 
less, the records show that the Supreme 
Court judges themselves recognize the 
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unsatisfactory character of such ver- 
dicts, and quite frequently grant peti- 
tions for re-hearings. Occasionally the 
reargument of the case results in 
changing the opinion of one or more 
members of the court. 


Serious Error Pointed Out 


In his dissenting opinion, Justice Mc- 
Reynolds takes the position that the 
agreed statement of fact upon which 
the Beech-Nut case was originally tried 
in the court below precluded the possi- 
bility of such a ruling as is embodied 
in the majority opinion of the Supreme 
Court. 

The twelfth clause of this agreed 
statement of fact reads as follows: 

“12. That the merchandising conduct 
of respondent heretofore defined and as 
herein involved does not constitute a 
contract or contracts whereby resale 
prices are fixed or maintained and en- 
forced.” 

It would appear from this stipula- 
tion, therefore, that the Federal Trade 
Commission conceded not only that the 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. made no con- 
tracts with jobbers or retailers for the 
maintenance of resale prices on its 
goods, but that its “conduct does not 
constitute a contract or contracts.” 
Analyzing the position of the case as 
affected by this feature of the stipula- 
tion, Justice McReynolds, in his dis- 
senting opinion, says: 

“Of course the packing company en- 
tered into this stipulation relying upon 
the quoted clause; and I am not at lib- 


erty either to disregard it or to min- 
imize the plain import of its words. It 
is not a mere conclusion of the commis- 
sion, but a definite and essential ad- 
mission of record upon which the com- 
pany rested and without which I must 
conclude a different case might have 
been presented. 

“There is no question of monopoly. 
Acting alone, respondent certainly had 
the clear right freely to select its cus- 
tomers—to,refuse to deal when and as 
it saw fit—and to announce that future 
sales would be limited to those whose 
conduct met with its approval. United 
States v Colgate & Co., 250 U. S. 300; 
United States v. Schrader’s Sons, Inc., 
252 U. S. 85; Frey & Sons v. Cudahy 
Packing Co. (decided April 18, 1921). 

“If the solemn stipulation did not ex- 
pressly negative the existence of con- 
tracts among the parties to maintain 
prices, I should think the detailed facts 
sufficient to support a finding that there 
were such agreements. But starting 
with that plain negation I can find no 
adequate ground for condemning the 
respondent. 


Stipulation Conflicts With Order 


“The very order which the court be- 
low is now directed to enter conflicts 
with the stipulation between the par- 
ties by presupposing ‘methods of co- 
operation between respondent and the 
distributors of its products, especially 
the co-operative methods by which the 
respondent and the distributors of its 
products undertake to prevent others 
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from obtaining such products at less 
than the prices fixed by respondent, 
(by) the co-operation of customers in 
reporting the names of dealers who do 
not observe such resale prices with the 
view to prevent their obtaining the 
product of the Beech-Nut Co. there- 
after.’ How can there be methods of co- 
operation, co-operative methods, an un- 
dertaking to prevent others, or the co- 
operation of customers with a view to 
prevent others, when the existence of 
the essential contracts is definitely ex- 
cluded?” 

Justice McReynolds then takes up 
the question as to the legality of the 
various acts committed by the defend- 
ant company pursuant to its price- 
maintenance policy, and contends that, 
in the absence of contracts which the 
agreed statement of fact admits were 
not made, no charge of illegality can 
be sustained. In this connection, he 
says: 


System of Control Necessary 


“Having the undoubted right to sell 
to whom it will, why should respondent 
be enjoined from writing down the 
names of dealers regarded as undesir- 
able customers? Nor does there appear 
to be any wrong in maintaining special 
salesmen who turn over orders to se- 
lected wholesalers and who honestly in- 
vestigate and report to their principal 
the treatment accorded its products by 
dealers. Finally, as respondent may 
freely select customers, how can injury 
result from marks on packages which 
enable it to trace their movements? 
The privilege to sell or not to sell at 
will surely involves the right by open 
and honest means to ascertain what 
selected customers do with goods volun- 
tarily sold to them. 

“Under the circumstances disclosed, 
constraint upon the freedom of merch- 
ants can only result from withholding 
trade relations or threatening so to do. 
These, when acting alone, respondent 
may assume or decline at pleasure, 
there being neither monopoly nor at- 
tempt to monopolize. And the exercise 
of this right does not become an unfair 
method of competition merely because 
some dealers cannot obtain goods which 
they desire, and others may be deterred 
from selling at reduced prices. If a 
manufacturer should limit his custom- 
ers to consumers, he would thereby de- 
stroy competition among dealers, but 
neither they nor the public could com- 
plain.” 


Objections Basec on Briad Grounds 


Even broader are the grounds upon 
which Justices Holmes, McKenna and 
Brandeis base their dissenting opinions. 
Taking the view that the defendants in 
this case, to be guilty of wrong doing, 
must have taken some means to re- 
strain trade for the purpose of effecting 
a more-or-less complete monopoly, these 
three judges frankly declare, in the 
language of Justice Holmes, that no 
such tendency is disclosed by the evi- 
dence in this case. 
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“The ground on which the respondent 
is held guilty,” says Justice Holmes, “is 
that its conduct has a dangerous ten- 
dency unduly to hinder competition or 
to create monopoly. It is enough to 
say that this I cannot understand. So 
far as the Sherman Act is concerned I 
had supposed that its policy was aimed 
against attempts to create a monopoly 
in the doers of the condemned act or to 
hinder competition with them. Of 
course there can be nothing of that 
sort here. The respondent already has 
the monopoly of its own goods with the 
full assent of the law and no one can 
compete with it with regard to those 
goods, which are the only ones con- 
cerned. It seems obvious that the re- 
spondent is not creating a monopoly in 
them for anyone else, although I see 
nothing to hinder its doing so by con- 
veying them all to a single vendee. The 
worst that can be said, so far as I see, 
is that it hinders competition among 
those who purchase from it. 


Manufacturer May Monopolize Own 
Goods 


“But it seems to me that the very 
foundation of the policy of the law to 
keep competition open is that the sub- 
ject matter of the competition would be 
open to all, but for the hindrance com- 
plained of. I cannot see what that 
single policy has to do with a subject 
matter that comes from a single hand 
that is admitted to be free to shut as 
closely as it will. And to come back to 
the words of the statute, I cannot see 
how it is unfair competition to say to 
whom the respondent sells and to the 
world, you can have my goods only on 
the terms that I propose, when the ex- 
istence of any competition in dealing 
with them depends upon the respon- 
dent’s will. I see no wrong in so doing, 
and if I did I should not think it a 
wrong within the possible scope of the 
word unfair. Many unfair devices have 
been exposed in suits under the Sher- 
man Act, but to whom the respondent’s 
conduct is unfair, I do not understand.” 

Justice Holmes’ view is shared by 
many experienced lawyers here who 
are familiar with the record of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and with 
the rulings of the higher courts in anti- 
trust cases. The point has frequently 
been made that no course of conduct 
of a manufacturer can be held to be 
unfair competition as long as it is 
legal and can be resorted to by all of 
such manufacturers’ rivals. 

It has further been pointed out by 
distinguished counsel that if an act is 
illegal it should be condemned and 
prohibited as such by the proper 
authorities and through regularly con- 
stituted tribunals, and not turned over 
to the Federal Trade Commission for 
prosecution as an act of “unfair com- 
petition.” 

I have frequently called attention 
to the fact that many of the complaints 
filed by the commission attacked prac- 
tices which, if proven, could be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted under various 
Federal laws. Many of these com- 
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plaints are based upon common-law 
offenses while the great majority are 
within the jurisdiction of the police 
powers of the States. 


Refusal to Sell Unanimously Sustained 


The attorneys for the defendant 
company in this case are making much 
of the fact that the legality of the 
company’s general policy is unani- 
mously affirmed by the entire member- 
ship of the Supreme Court. It would 
seem, therefore, that it now remains 
for the company, and others who would 
follow its example, to devise some 
method of carrying out its price- 
maintenance policy without utilizing 
the elaborate machinery, the use of 
which, in the opinion of the majority 
of the court, constitutes the gravamen 
of the defendant’s offense. In this 
connection, counsel for the Beech-Nut 
Packing Company has issued the fol- 
lowing succinct statement. 

“The entire court sustains the right 
of the Beech-Nut Packing Company to 
decline to sell its products to dealers 
who do not observe the fair resale 
prices suggested by it, holding that 
such refusals to sell, per se, affected 
by a private manufacturer in pursu- 
ance of his own independent discre- 
tion, and without any purpose to create 
or maintain a monopoly, are not viola- 
tive of Section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. The Court directs 
that the order of the Federal Trade 
Commission be modified whereby the 
prohibition of such refusal-to-sell con- 
duct, per se, set forth herein, is wholly 
stricken out. 

“The principal issue involved in this 
case, from the beginning, was whether 
the Commission had the power, under 
the Act creating it, to forbid the 
Beech-Nut Packing Company or any 
other manufacturer from refusing to 
sell its goods to dealers who fail to 
observe suggested prices, where such 
refusal is made in pursuance of 
the manufacturer’s independent discre- 
tion, without any purpose to create or 
maintain a monopoly. The entire court 
upholds this right of refusal and denies 
the power of the Commission to limit 
it. The four dissenting members of 
the court hold that the order of the 
Commission should have been wholly 
set aside and not modified even to the 
extent indicated in the light of the 
record in issue. The main point to 
observe, however, is the affirmance of 
the refusal-to-sell policy, per se, under 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
just as it was affirmed in the Colgate 
case under the Sherman Act.” 


Commission Will Not Outline Policy 


Inquiries have been received here as 
to whether it will be practicable to 
obtain from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion a statement of its views as to 
where the line should be drawn be- 
tween the polices pursued by the Col- 
gate Company, declared legal by the 
Supreme Court, and those of the 
Beech-Nut Company, condemned in the 
decision just rendered. Manufacturers 
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and merchants would be very glad in- 
deed to know what the Commission re- 
gards as legal and just what devices 
may be utilized to maintain prices 
without running counter to any exist- 
ing Federal law. . 

There is reason to believe that the 
Commission will] not commit itself on 
any of the points involved in_ this 
case. It has uniformly refused to give 
advance opinions as to what may or 
may not be legally done under the 
Sherman, Clayton, and other Federal 
statutes, and in view of the rather 
vague lines drawn by the Supreme 
Court between the Colgate and Beech- 
Nut cases, it is highly improbable that 
the Commission will break its rule at 
this time. 


Departments Cannot Agree 


Conferences have been held during 
the past week between Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty, Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, and Secretary of. Agriculture 
Wallace, for the purpose of outlining, 
if possible, a definition of the Govern- 
ment’s policy toward trade associa- 
tions in the light of the recent decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
the case of the Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation. Thus far, however, it has 


not been found practicable to agree 
upon any statement that would be of 
value to the business community and 
which, at the same time, would leave 
the Government free to pursue an in- 
dependent course in any cases that 


might arise hereafter. 

The Department of Justice desires 
to encourage trade associations in the 
development and exercise of all their 
legitimate functions. At the same 
time, the Attorney General is unwilling 
to bind the Government to a policy 
that would weaken the position of the 
Department or relax the rules for the 
government of associations laid down 
by the Supreme Court in its recent de- 
cision. 

The Hardwood Lumber case is only 
one of several that have been insti- 
tuted by the Government and conducted 
at considerable expense, and the At- 
torney General is not willing to 
jeopardize the success of the Govern- 
ment in these proceedings by sacrific- 
ing any element of the victory won in 
the Hardwood Lumber case. It is still 
hoped, however, that it may be pos- 
sible to formulate a general statement 
of the Government’s policy that will 
be helpful to business men without 
guaranteeing immunity in any doubt- 
ful case. 


Western Cement Producers Sued 


The filing of a suit in Denver, under 
the Sherman anti-trust act, against 
the Cement Securities Company, its six 
subsidiary cement manufacturing com- 
panies, their officers and directors, was 
announced during the past week by the 
Department of Justice. The defend- 
ants are charged with having entered 
mto a combination to restrain and 
Monopolize inter-state trade and com- 
merce in Portland cement in the 
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States comprising the Rocky Moun- 
tain region of the United States. 

This action supplements a similar 
proceeding instituted some weeks ago 
by the Attorney General against the 
cement companies doing business in the 
eastern part of the country. The De- 
partment of Justice is said to be very 
much in earnest in prosecuting these 
alleged combinations, the policies of 
which, it is contended, are, in a large 
degree, responsible for preventing a 
return of the building industry to a 
pre-war basis. 


Daugherty After Tile Trust 


Close upon the heels of the new 
cement suit comes an official state- 
ment that a bill seeking to dissolve 
the so-called tile trust, otherwise 
known as the Tile Manufacturers’ 
Credit Association, was filed in the 
Federal District Court of Columbus, 
Ohio, during the past week by District 
Attorney J. R. Clark by direction of 
the Attorney General. This action is 
brought under the Sherman anti-trust 
law and names as defendants thirty- 
seven firms and officials in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, New Jersey, 
New York. Kentucky, Indiana and 
Massachusetts, 


The Government asserts that the 
Tile Manufacturers’ Credit Associa- 
tion maintains price agreements 
whereby members certify in writing 
to a commissioner at Beaver Falls, 
Pa., a list of prices which they agree 
to follow. It is also asserted that the 
members of the Association have 
agreed not to sell tile to any person 
or corporation not a dealer or con- 
tractor in tile, in accordance with the 
definition adopted by the Association. 

This case differs substantially from 
the Hardwood Lumber case, and ap- 
pears to be more nearly in line with 
the so-called Addyston Pipe case, in 
which the Government won a notable 
victory several years ago in a prose- 
cution instituted under the Sherman 
Act. 


Pushing Price Inquiry 


With a view to expediting the na- 
tion-wide survey of prices recently 
undertaken by the Department of Jus- 
tice to determine the extent to which 
profiteers are now operating, a tenta- 
tive agreement has been reached for 
the co-operation of the Secretaries of 
Commerce and Labor with the Attorney 
General. At a conference of the heads 
of the three departments recently held, 
it was decided to broaden the retail 
price investigation, heretofore insti- 
tuted by the Department of Justice, 
to include the cost of various commo- 
dities from their origin to the con- 
sumer. A committee composed of 
officials from all three departments 
will be appointed to direct the investi- 
gation. 

In a statement made public here, At- 
torney General Daugherty declares 
that a more extensive investigation is 
necessary “in order that the public 
may know the cost of the egg as it 
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travels from the hen to the breakfast 
table.” Just what commodities will be 
covered in the investigation have not 
been determined, but it is understood 
that food, clothing and fuel will be 
included. 

When the inquiry is completed, the 
reports of the investigators wil] be 
consolidated by the Department of Jus- 
tice and co-ordinated with other data 
gathered by the three departments. It 
will then be determined by the law 
officers of the Government whether the 
existing conditions call for judicial 
proceedings. 


Referendum on Soldiers’ Bonus Bill 


Questions involved in the pending 
legislation commonly known as _ the 
Soldier Bonus Bill, and also called the 
Adjusted Compensation Bill, has been 
put to a referendum vote of the busi- 
ness organizations making up _ the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

The following four propositions are 
set up upon the ballot to be voted on 
separately. 

1. Do you favor a national system of 
reclamation to be initiated through 
adequate Federal appropriations and 
to be carried out for the purpose of 
affording ex-service men an _ oppor- 
tunity to cultivate the soil? 

2. Do you favor legislation and ap- 
propriations to enable ex-service men 
to build homes? 

3. Do you favor national legislation 
and appropriations to enable ex-service 
men to obtain vocational education? 

4. Do you favor national legislation 
for a general bonus, whether paid in 
cash immediately or with payment de- 
ferred through use of certificates? 

In view of the campaign in behalf of 
this measure that has been carried on 
by veteran organizations, particularly 
the American Legion, the attitude 
taken by the President and Secretary 
of the Treasury, the previous opposi- 
tion of the business men expressed 
through the ‘National Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the very recent statement 
of the floor leader of the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Mondell, of 
Wyoming, that bonus legislation would 
be enacted before the* close of this 
session, this referendum is expected 
to arouse great interest, discussion and 
debate among the members of the 
Chamber. 


Objects of Referendum 


“Senate Bill No. 569 was introduced 
by Senator McCumber of North Da- 
kota, now under consideration as the 
senior majority member for the chair- 
manship of the Committee on Finance, 
left vacant by the death of Senator 
Penrose,” says a statement just given 
out by the Chamber. “This bill was 
favorably reported by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee last June but was re- 
committed after Secretary Mellon had 
expressed the view that the financial 
burden upon the Treasury was greater 
than should be laid upon it, and the 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Cold Weather Suggestions That Will Boost Business—A 
Unique “Add-a-Cent” Sale—Featuring a Line of Revolvers 


Staving Off “Cold Feet” 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 6% in.) 


One of the chief drawbacks of win- 
ter riding and driving is chilly feet, 
and it happens, too, in the best regu- 
lated limousines. But one of these lit- 
tle portable heaters featured by the 
Buchanan Hardware Co., Richfield 
Springs, N. Y., takes all the discom- 
fort out of the winter day’s spin. 

Note that the text gives the reader 
a complete idea of the heater, mention- 
ing such details as the covering mate- 
rial and its color as well as the dimen- 
sions and weight of the heater. 

Also note that the operation of the 
heater is outlined and its economy 
forcefully impressed upon the reader 
by the statement of the life of the 
heating fuel and its small cost. 

The beauty of this portable heater 
is that it may be used to complement 





When Driving in the Cold Weather Use A 
CLARK Automobile, Wagon 
and Sleigh Heater 


«) body 
tos lining; 


; drawn steel ends, n 
adjustable end 
Brussels car 


quality green 


ound 


Prices 
$2.60 


and 
$3.00 


tific afty prepared carbon 

vd yielding a much higher 

: the er wear tat One brick 

N furnish a strong and steady heat for 
_ » 16} urs 

Price 


i0e each 3 for 25¢ 


SOAP STONES 


AT YOUR SERVICE 
Buchanan Hardware Co. 


Phone 62 Richfield Springs, N. Y 











1—Here is presented an accessory which 

is no doubt the greatest single item of 

for those who drive in cold 
weather 


comfort 


the heating systems of all cars whether 
open or closed. It becomes particularly 
desirable in the driver’s compartment, 








Ironing Boards 


No housewife —_ be suhows 
t, folding tros. 








use they 
will Hive wp to 
heir name,& 
Rid Jia 


Any man or boy who chops wood 
will enjoy psing such axes as these 
because they are so well made Best 

correctly tempered to 
hold an edge. They can he had in a 
variety of weights. These are the 
kind of axes that we chm sell with 
complete confidence of satisfaction 
GET YOURS TODAY! 








Get One of These 
Good Alarm Clocks 


Dark winter mornings are com 
img and you may need an alarm 
clock to prevent over-sieeping Any 
one of these 
WESTCLOX 
alarm clocks cer, 








Lanterns 


For travet 








A buck-saw that makes wood sawing 
easior—for cutting up trees and 
boards that would otherwise go two 
waste 








Get A Good Padlock 


ro} ina 
& When you want 


Padlock — protection 
Your horses will be giaa wo bave 
their backs scratebed with one of 


. one of our pad. 
locks--each fitted 
- with two keys, tn a 
these well constructed currycomby Sumber of styles. 
and most resesaabay 
priced trom 


Boe to 90.50 














Horse Shoing Supplies 
Frosty weather will be with us 
soon, and it will pay you to be 
Prepared—put in a good supply 
cf tocls, rails, horseshoes, files 
rasps, and other needs 

several styles and sizes % choose 
from. The brushes have generousiy 
long bristles, which will thoroughly 
tresh out the dirt and mate the 
horses furry coat clean and shiny 


Select your needs from our 
stock and you will get value 
received 
































2-——This ad suggests a number of pur- 
chases which will enable farm folks to 
use profitably their leisure time 


where generally there is no provision 
for heating. 

The heater is featured for autos, 
wagons and sleighs, and this radius 
of usefulness should make it a ready 
seller in both city and country dis- 
tricts. We compliment the Buchanan 
people on this ad and this is the 





Let a” Colt” Stand 
Guard Between 
You and Danger! 

AKE friends with a 

“Colt.” It is in- 
stantly poem Me to speak 
out for law and order; 
harmless as a sleeping 
babe unless you demand 
it to serve you. Then, 


pedagertpee beeen 

and your family will mention 

in glowing terms of praise. 
Buy a “Colt” to-day 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE sTOC: 





‘COLT’ Dongle Action Army Special 38 and 32-20 





3—Here is some advance information 
for the man who is thinking of buying 
a revolver 


weather to make such publicity pay 
well. The ad was designed and writ- 
ten by Miss E. Porter, advertising 
manager. 


Cashing In on “Jack Frost” 


No. 2 (2 cols x 11 in.) 

Here is a jim dandy ad for cold 
weather. It sounds especially good to 
the farmer who has plenty of time now 
to look into the merits of various ac- 
cessories. The ad appeared in the 
current issue of the Nampa Booster, a 
live store paper published monthly by 
the Christenson Hardware Co., Nampa, 
Idaho, and edited by E. O. Christenson. 
The Booster, by the by, has a circula- 
tion of 2000. 

First, the heading is very attractive 
and ties the ad tight to winter buying. 
Next, the items are well chosen. The 
shoe outfit suggests employment for 
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the wintry evenings, and the house- 
wife will be interested in the neat 
folding ironing board. Also the farmer 
may want to add a lantern, a padlock 
or two and a new axe to his equipment. 
Just now both lantern and axe will be 
useful, not forgetting the buck-saw and 
the extra time the farmer now has to 
clean up his wood-pile. 
Fine Idea in Revolver Publicity 

No. 3 (5 in. x 8 in.) 

This is a page from the excellent 
store catalog published by the Samuel 
Hill Hardware Co., Prescott, Ariz., and 
recently commented upon in these col. 
umns. It is a page worthy of special 
praise, for it is one of the very few 
complete presentations of a line of re- 
volvers that we have noted in many 
months. 

Such advertising as this is needed. 
The average person doesn’t realize that 
there are many styles of automatics to 
choose from, and a little introduction 
to the revolver line, such as this ad 
really is, will stimulate a great deal of 
interest and lead to personal inspec- 
tion of the line at the store. How many 
know about the baby automatic fea- 
tured in this page? Such a style ap- 
peals to the man who wants to give his 
wife a revolver for home protection. 

The copy is excellent and the layout 
striking. We would certainly like to 
see the Hill folks use this ad just as it 
is in their local papers. 


A Live-Wire Sales Scheme 
No. 4 (3 cols. x 12 in.) 


Hear Ye! Hear Ye! The drug em- 
porium no longer has a monopoly: on 
the one-cent sale idea. Here is the idea 
in full blossom under the signature of 
a hardware man—Barker, Rose & 
Clinton Co., Elmira, N. Y. And say! 
we like the title bang-up, too! “Add- 
a-Cent” is unique, and as the one-cent 
sale invades the hardware field, we 
hope the title, “Add-a-Cent,” will stick. 

Let’s look over the combinations. 
There’s some startling ones, let us tell 
you. How about the big aluminum ket- 
tle and the tire pump or the saw and 
the alarm clock? And then when the 
reader sees the line, “Make your own 
combination” and 587 bargains, he cer- 
tainly will be on the job for Barker’s 
“Add-a-Cent” sale. 

The startling feature of this an- 
nouncement is the departure from the 
conventional cent sale, where an addi- 
tional article of the same kind is sold 
for the cent. Here a totally different 
item is offered for the cent and the ef- 
fect is certain to arouse the greatest 
interest on the reader’s part. Ordinary 
cent sales have lost some of their early 
glamour, because the public realized 
that many of the ‘items were small 
leaders to draw trade, but this idea is 
something different. The customer can 
get two different articles of which he 
is In need for the price of one plus the 
additional cent. 


Comment on Recent Publicity 
The Barker, Rose & Clinton Co., El- 
mira, N. Y., sent us a group of Christ- 
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mas ads which represent a portion of 
their holiday campaign. These ads 
were creditably handled and we are 
keeping several of them for future 
reference. 

The Haynes Hardware Co., Emporia, 
Kan., has furnished us with a very ef- 
fective washer ad which we intend to 
reproduce later. This firm has pub- 
lished during the past year some not- 
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able examples of washer publicity and 
they report that this advertising has 
paid. Good advertising will always be 
profitable. 

The current issue of Hartley’s Store 
News comes to our desk, and it con- 
tains a wealth of live material and 
wellset ads. Store News is published 


“monthly by Hartley’s Hardware, East 


Palestine, Ohio. 


BARKER, ROSE & CLINTON CO. 


ili ital. pe 
ADD-A-CENT SALE 
FOR 10 DAYS 


PAY THE PRICE CF ONE ARTICLE, ADD 1c 
AND GET 2 ARTICLES 





—THESE ARE SOME OF THE COMBINATIONS— 


~~ > 


1-4 Varnish Stain 
1 qt. Flour Sifter ............ 30c 








1 3-4 Varnish Brush 
50 ft. Clothes Line .... 


fmm 


Serub Brush 
Silver Plate Dessert Spoon. . 














20-inch Hand Saw 


alarm Cluck 


$2.25 
$2.25 


$2.26 











8 qt. Aluminum Kettle ...... 
Auto Tire Pump 








Make your own combination from a large aussortment—587 BIG BARGAINS waiting for you. HARD- 
WARE AND AUTO ACCESSORIES, TOOLS, KITCHEN WARE, HOUSE FURNISHINGS, CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. If you don’t need them now, you will before the winter ts over. Grab this opportunity. 


Buy Now. 


BARKER, ROSE & CLINTON CO. 


I PHONE 3100 


109 LAKE STREET. 


ELMIRA, N.Y. § 


4—This ad presents the old one-cent sale in new form and with innovations that 
should make it bring in the crowd 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
239 West 39th Street, 
New York, Jan. 16, 1922. 
_-- activity characterized the 
New York wholesale market during 
the past week. Jobbers report a large 
number of orders for all kinds of hard- 
ware articles, notably staple goods. 
Many orders are being received by 
local jobbers through the mails. 

Price changes still occupy the atten- 
tion of sales managers and the re- 
pricing of many articles of merchandise 
is being done as rapidly as possible. 

The majority of jobbers and dealers 
who have finished their inventory have 
found that their volume of business 
during 1921 was larger than they had 
realized. Very few dealers in this sec- 
tion suffered any material losses. The 
quietness that prevailed in the mill and 
factory supply departments was in most 
cases more than offset by an increase in 
the volume of store business and the 
large number of purchases, made dur- 
ing the Christmas season, of household 
and electrical specialties. 

Most of the local jobbers anticipate 
an increase in general buying during 
the next few months. Spring orders 
are already being placed. Salesmen 
representing jobbers and manufacturers 
say that there is a better optimistic 
feeling throughout the hardware trade 
as a whole, and that a substantial busi- 
ness may logically be expected all along 
the line. 

Among the more important price 
changes during the past week reported 
by local jobbers were the following: 

Massachusetts snow shdévels are now 
quoted at $9.75 per doz. by some of the 
local jobbers. 

Zinced oilers are being quoted at 40 
per cent off. 

Brass escutcheon pins are being 
quoted at 40 and 10 per cent off. 

Brass safety chain is being quoted 
from 50 to 50 and 10 per cent off. 

Jobbers report the following an- 
nouncements from manufacturers. 

Reading Hardware Co., Reading, Pa., 
issued a new price list Jan. 1. 

An average reduction of approxi- 
mately from 10 to 20 per cent has been 
made by the Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, N. Y., effective Jan. 1. New 
discount quoted by local jobbers on 
Pyrex ware is 33 1/3 per cent off. 

Some jobbers have received announce- 
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ments from manufacturers that tacks 
(regular line) have been reduced 50c. 
per 100 lb., effective Jan. 11, 1922. 

Neptune Twine & Cordage Mills, 
Moodus, Conn., has reduced seine twine 
3c. per Ib. 

New Haven Clock Co., New Haven, 
Conn., issued a new price list Jan. 5. 

E. V. Crandall Oil & Putty Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., issued a new list on 
putty, effective Jan. 5. 

Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, 
Chio, issued a new price list, effective 
Jan. 5. 

Icy Hot Bottle Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
announces that new reduced prices will 
be effective Feb. 1. 

Patrick Corr & Sons, Philadelphia, 
Pa., issued a new price list, effective 
Jan. 10. 

Leonard Watch Co., Boston, Mass., 
has issued a new price list, effective 
Jan. 1. 

Bridgeport Lamp Chimney Co., 
Bridgeport, W. Va., reduced prices 5c. 
per doz. on all sizes of lamp chimneys, 
effective Jan. 4. 4 

L. W. Strock & Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
has issued new lists on farming tools, 
pick axes and sledge handles, effective 
Jan. 8. 

Trimont Mfg. Co., Roxbury, Mass., 
issued new jobbers’ discount sheets, ef- 
fective Jan. 3. 

American Tap & Die Co., Greenfield, 
Mass., has issued a new discount sheet, 
effective Jan. 7. 

Announcement has been made that 
manufacturers of eaves trough hang- 
ers have adopted a uniform list, effec- 
tive Jan. 1. 

Some manufacturers of lamp wicks 
have issued new lists and discount 
sheets, effective Jan. 1, showing slight 
advances in some items. 

John B. Black Co., Chester, Pa., has 
issued new price list and discount sheets 
on grass and bush hooks, effective Dec. 
27, 1921. ; 

Enterprise Stamping Co., McKees, 
Pa., reduced prices 5 per cent on wood 
jacket shipping cans. 

Union Cutlery & Hardware Co., 
Unionville, Conn., reduced prices on 
table cutlery, effective Jan. 1. 

‘American Steel Wool Mfg. Co., New 
York, has issued new price schedules, 
effective Jan. 3. 

Charles Morrill, Inc.. New York, has 
issued new price list, effective Jan. 1. 





The Hicks Gate Co., Fredericktown, 
Ohio, has reduced prices on its line of 
farm gates. Taking the 12-ft. lengths 
as a standard: Style No. 1 steel and 
wire gate, 65c.; No. 06 board and angie 
gate, $1, and No. 6 board and angle 
gate, $1.10. Other styles in proportion, 


Niagara Metal Stamping Corpora- 
tion, Niagara Falls, N. Y., announces 
the following prices on Dodson Premax 
and Zenith hame chains: Bright steel, 
$2.75 per doz.; oxidized, $3 per doz., 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Automobile Accessories.—Local job- 
bers and dealers anticipate a revival of 
interest in automobile accessories as a 
result of the National Automobile 
Show, held in New York during the 
past week. Interest at the present time 
is only mildly active. 

Axes.—Small buying prevails in the 
axe and hatchet market. Stocks are 
reported to be in fair condition. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 
House axes, ebony finish, 2% Ib., $12 per 


OZ. 

“Fall City” axes, 2% Ib., $13.50 per doz. 

Long Island handled axes, 24 to 2% Ib. 
$19 per doz. 

Second quality, 36-in. handle, 4 to 5 Ib. 
$18.75 per doz, 

Flint edge, Rockaway pattern, 4 to 5 Ib. 
$19.75 per doz. 

Connecticut pattern, handled axes, 3 to 
3% Ib., $19.50 per doz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Price revisions were 
made during the past week by some of 
the local jobbers on common carriage 
bolts and lag screws, as noted herewith 
in bold face type. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.0.b. New York: 

Common carriage bolts, % by 6 and 
smaller, 60 per cent; longer and thicker, 60 
per cent. 

Machine bolts, 34 by 4 and smaller, 60, 10 
and 5 per cent; larger and thicker, 60, 10 


and 5 per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon nuts, 9/16 and 
smaller, 80 per cent; larger and thicker, 75 
per cent. 

Tinners rivets, 60 per cent, 

Hexagon machine screw nuts. iron, new 
list 50 and 10 per cent; brass, 4/32-14/20 
75, 10 and 5 per cent, new list. 

Lock washers, 50 per cent. 

spouts bolts, steel, bright finish, 60 per 
cent. 

Tron rivets, 60 per cent; 
rivets, 40 per cent. 

Stove bolts, 80, 10, to 80, 10, 10 per cent. 

Lag Screws.—65 and 10 per cent. 


Builders’ Hardware.—More interest 
is being shown builders’ hardware at the 
present time than any other single line 
of merchandise. Some of the local job- 
bers are apprehensive about their abil- 
ity to secure adequate stocks to meet 
the anticipated demand. It is generally 
expected that the Tax Exemption law, 
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which provides that new apartments 
and dwellings erected before October, 
1922, shall be free from taxation for a 
period of ten years, will be extended 
by the Legislature now in session until 
October, 1923. This law is regarded as 
having contributed largely to the in- 
crease of building that has been done 
since it was enacted. 


Electrical Goods.—Price revisions are 
expected to be announced next week. 
Interest in this line at the present time 
is rather light, stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 
Electric iron, 6-lb., $6.75 list. Electric 
having three cooking pans, 4, 1% 
2 in. deep, having also three different 
heat units, $15 list. Electric waffle iron, 
3% x 7 in., for two waffles, $16 list. Elec- 
tric reversible toaster, $8 list. Electric per- 
colator, Colonial pattern, 6-cup capacity, 
17.50 list. Same, 9-cup capacity, $19.50 
ist. Continental pattern, 6 cups, $12 list. 
All subject to 30 per cent discount. 


Galvanized Ware.—Galvanized pails 
and tubs during the past week were in 
more active demand than they have 
been for some time. Galvanized sheets 
are very quiet. 


Prices to retailers f.o.b. New York: 

Galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, $5 to 
$5.25 per 100 Ib. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. Tt 

Galvanized ils, 8-qt., 

12-qt., $2.95; 

$4 per doz, a 

Galvanized wash tubs, Ne. $7.85; 
2, $8.80; No. 3, $10.25; all per doz. 


Ice Secrapers.—Interest in scrapers, 
as far as the retailers are concerned, 
seems to be quite active. Bad weather 
has increased sales. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.0.b. New York: 

Ice scrapers, solid shank, steel blade, 
rough finish, 6% x 5 in., 4-ft. handle, 
$6.25 per doz. Solid shank, extra quality, 
tempered steel blade, 7 x 6 in., %-in. pol- 
ished and painted blue, 4-ft. handle, $7.50 
per doz. Ice scrapers, socket extra heavy, 
7-in. blade, 6 in, deep, %4-in. polished and 
painted blue, 4-ft. handle, $10 per doz. Ice 
scrapers, extra heavy, solid shank, double 
beaded blade, 8 x 6 in. heavy iron ferrule, 
4%-ft. handle, $10.40 per doz. 


Ice Skates.—Skates have sold better 
than they have for a long time. The 
wholesale market, however, is quiet. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Men’s and boys’ all clamp club skates, 
sizes 8 to 12 in., 91c. to $1.18. Men’s and 
boys’ all clamp hockey skates, runners cast 
steel, all parts nickel plated, sizes 9%, to 
11% in., $1.24 to $1.63. Canadian hockey 
skates for men, women and children, nar- 
row foot plate, sizes 8 to 1114 in. 94c. to 
$1.48. Women’s and children’s club skates, 
russet leather back and strap, sizes 8 to 
11 jin., polished cast steel runner, $1.15 to 
$1.40. Women’s and children’s clamp hockey 
Skates, $1.40. Women’s and children’s 
clamn hockey skates, russet leather back 
and strap, runners made of cast steel, nickel 
Plated, $1.51 to $1.99 


Lanterns.—No new interest. has been 
shown lanterns following the price 
changes of last week. Stocks are ade- 
quate. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Hy-lo tin lanterns, $8 per doz. Victor tin 
lanterns, $8.25 per doz. Monarch tin lan- 
terns, $8.25 per doz. Junior brass lanterns, 
$15.75 per doz. Blizzard tin lanterns, $13 
ber doz. Buckeye dash lantern, with bull's 
eye lens, $14 per doz. Roadster wagon lan- 
tern, $18.25 per doz. 'De-Lite tin lanterns, 
$13 per doz. Little Wizard tin lanterns, 
$11.25 per doz. Eureka driving lanterns. 
plain lens, $17.50 per doz, Watchman’s mill 
lanterns, enamel finish, 322 per doz. Im- 
Perial platform lanterns, $9 each. 


Linseed Oil.—Linseed oil market is 
Showing greater strength. Activity, 
however, is still confined to relatively 
small lots. 


Prices to the dealer, f.o.b. New York: 
Linseed oil in lots of less than 5 bbl., 76c. 


jew York: 
$2.35; 10-qt., 
16-qt., 


No. 


14-qt., $3.30; 
1, 
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per gal.: in lots of 5 bbi. or more, 73c. per 
gal.; car lots, 68c. to 72c. per gal. 

Nails.—Although the market price in 
New York for wire nails is $3.25 base 
per keg, there seems to be little real 
stability. Although buying is good, it is 
not especially strong. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: | 

Wire nails, $3.25 base per keg; cut nails, 
$4 to $4.25 base per keg: coated nails, $3 
base per keg, and wire nails and brads, 
70 and 10 per cent. 

Naval Stores. — Advancing prices 
characterize this market. Buyers are 
cautious, and the demand is not espe- 
cially heavy. 

Prices to dealers, f.o.b. New York: 

Spirits of turpentine, in bbi., 92c. to 95c.; 
rosin, yard basis, 280 Ib. to a bbi., B to F 
grades, $5.20; G grade, $5.30; H grade, $5.30 
to $5.55; | grade, $5.60; K grade, $6.10; M. 
$6.50 to $6.55; N, $6.70 to $6.90; WW, $7.70 
to $7.80. 

Rope and Twine.—The rope market 
continues quiet. Shipping interests are 
not actively in the market; most of the 
local dealers seem to be fairly well sup- 
plied. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 18c. to 19%c. 
per lb. Hardware grade, l5c. per Ib. Sisal, 
No. 1 grade, 15c. per Ib.; sisal, No. 2 grade, 
13c. per Ib. Bolt rope, 20c. to 22c. per Ib. 

Lath yarn, 13c. to 15c. per Ib. Jute wrap- 
ping twine, 20%c. to 25%4c. per Ib. India 
hemp twine, No. 6, 16c. to 18c. per Ib. 

Screws.—Interest seems to be ma- 
terially improving. There is still a 
wide divergence in local jobbers’ quota- 
tions. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Wood Screws—Flat head, bright, 82% 
per cent; flat head, galvanized, 67% per 
cent ; round head, blued, 80 per cent: round 
head, nickeled, 70 per cent; round head, 
brass, 75 per cent; flat head, brass, 75 per 
cent; flat head, brass, 77% per cent; round 
head, brass, nickeled, 70 per cent. 

Local jobbers are quoting extra 10 to 
extra 25 per cent on the average to the 
above discounts. 

Machine Screws—Iron, 
80-10 per cent; brass, flat 
per cent. 

Cap screws, 75 per cent. 

Set screws, 75-5 per cent. 

Snow Shovels.—Most local dealers 
seem to have adequate stocks, and the 
demand at the present time in the 
wholesale market .is comparatively 
light. Dealers report fairly good sales. 
Massachusetts snow shovels were ad- 
vanced approximately $2 per doz. 
Other lines are also reported to have 
advanced. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

All steel snow shovels, $5 per doz.; gal- 
vanized snow shovels, 2% x 16 in., $12 per 
doz.; black steel snow shovels, 16 x 18 in., 
$11 per doz. Massachusetts snow shovels, 
$9.75 per doz. 

Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Interest is 
very sluggish. Prices are unchanged. 
Stocks apparently adequate. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Stove pipe, black, iron, No. 28 gage, 12 
lengths to a bundle, 4 in., $1.60: 4™% in., 
$1.70: 5 in. $1.80; 5% in., $2.10; 6 in., 
$2.25. 

Stove pipe wire, No. 18. 68c. doz.: No. 19, 
60c. doz.; 50 ft. in coil, No. 20, 50c. doz. 


Toys.—Most of the local interest that 
prevails seems to be centered on prep- 
arations for the New York toy fair 
which opens Feb. 6. Children’s vehicles 
are perhaps the most active articles at 
the present time in the toy line. 

Window Glass.—Interest is slight, 
though an increase in the number of 
inquiries local jobbers have received 
during the past week would seem to in- 


flat and round. 
and round, 75 
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dicate that more activity will be felt 
in the window glass market within a 
short time. 


Prices to retailers f.o.b. 
A single, 81 per cent; 
glass, 82 per cent discount. 

A double, 82 per cent discount ; 
glass, 85 per cent discount. 
List of March 1, 1913. 


Wire Goods.—Jobbers expect to have 
their stocks in excellent condition to 
meet the spring demand. Inquiries are 
being received, and it is said that a 
large number of orders have already 
been placed. Prices are apparently 
fairly steady. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Poultry netting, galvanized after weav- 
ing, factory shipment, 50, 5 per cent; from 
New York stock, 45 per cent. Poultry net- 
ting, galvanized before weaving, factory 
shipment, 50-10-5 per cent. 

Square mesh wire cloth, 2 x 2, New York 
stock, $4.75 to $5 per 100 sq. ft. 


P. S.—The Waage Electric Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and New York, has recently 
issued new price lists showing material 
reductions. No. 6 triple heat iron has 
been reduced from $7.50 to $7; single 
heat iron from $6.75 to $6.50; 3-lb. iron 
from $5.50 to $5; 8-lb. iron from $9 to 
$8; 9-cup electric percolator has been 
reduced from “$9.50 to $9; curling iron 
from $5 to $4.50. The addition of an 
electric percolator and an electric curl- 
ing iron are two new additions to this 
company’s line of electric heating ap- 
pliances. 

P. S.—Farm production was 30 per 
cent above pre-war figures according 
to the Farm Implement News, which 
publishes the following prediction for 
1922: 

“On the whole, farmers will buy a 
great volume of goods this year, for 
they will receive a lot of money, and as 
usual, they will spend most of it—prob- 
ably a larger proportion will be spent 
than in average years, because these 
are recognized as abnormal times. Of 
course, some farmers will get more of 
this money than others. There are 
grades among farmers, as among city 
men—but not quite so high or nearly 
so low as inf the cities. 

“Many will have comfortable in- 
comes, some better than others because 
some are better farmers—raise more 
crops to the acre, feed ten bushels of 
corn to the hundredweight-of hogs in- 
stead of fourteen bushels, get 6000 
pounds of milk per cow instead of 4000 
pounds. Many own their farms instead 
of renting them. 

“Many farmers—the more clever 
business men and skilful farmers— 
the leaders of industry—will have ex- 
cellent incomes. Some of them will 
prosper at the expense of their neigh- 
bors, for low priced crops fed to well- 
bred, large-producing livestock and 
poultry, brings excellent profits. 

“So figure on large purchases by 
farmers, even though the purchases 
may not be normal. Some farmers 
will buy only necessities; others, con- 
veniences; and others, luxuries. And 
the present low stocks in the hands of 
country dealers and the jobbers who 
supply these dealers, indicate a prompt 
call upon the manufacturers for goods 
which farm people demand.” 


New York 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1505 Otis Building, 
Chicago, January 14, 1922. 


HE second week of the new year 

shows increased interest in sea- 
: sonable lines of hardware. The 
indications are that the sales volume 
for the current week will be comfort- 
ably ahead of last week’s, which is 
of course one of the quietest during 
the year. Most retailers, however, are 
still busy with their inventories and 
are ordering only such items as are 
absolutely needed for immediate pur- 
poses. 

Chicago’s excellent building records 
threaten to be seriously impaired by a 
renewed strike on the part of the Chi- 
cago Building Trades Council. The 
carpenters, who have refused to abide 
by the Judge Landis award, have en- 
listed the support of several] other 
unions who have agreed to go out on 
a sympathetic strike. However, the 
bricklayers, ornamental iron workers 
and electricians are opposing any sym- 
pathetic movement and it is generally 
predicted that the situation will be a 
serious test of union strength. A 
Citizen’s Committee has been organized 
to finance the opposition to those 
unions who threaten to tie up Chicago 
building. Union men will be given 
work whenever they accept the scale, 
but non-union help will be employed, 
the Citizens’ Committee states, when 
union workers cannot be secured. 

There are no price changes of im- 
portance this week. Some authorities 
seem to think that there are not to be 
the numerous price changes early this 
year which some people expected. 
Several lines have been changed, but 
there are no radical reductions. 

Renewed efforts are now being made 
by the jobbers to interest the retail- 
ers in future orders for spring busi- 
ness, and with the coming of the new 
year it is expected that such lines as 
hose, lawnmowers, poultry netting, 
wire cloth, rope and the various build- 
ing material items will begin to show 
greater strength. 

Automobile Accessories.— The de- 
mand on accessories is quiet all down 
the line and prices are holding firm 
without change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.ob. 
Chicago: Reliable jacks, No. 46, $2.65 each, 
lots of 10, $2.25 each; No. 1 standard jacks, 
$2.75 each, $32 per doz.; Twin cylinder foot 
pumps, heavy duty, $1.35 each, $15.00 doz. 
Simplex jacks, No. 36, $1.75 each, doz. 
lots, each $1.60. Stewart hand horns, $4.00. 
Weed chains, 30 x 3%, 25 per cent discount 
single pair lots; 331% per cent discount 
single lots; Rid-O-Skid chains, 25 
per cent off. Inner tubes, red, 30 b, 
$1.90 each; gray tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.50-each. 
Lyon bumpers, No. 105, $10.75; No. 101, 
$8.25. Bethlehem spark plugs, special Ford 
type, lots of 100, 36c. each; mica type 
Bethlehem spark plugs, 80c. each, 78c. 
lots of 99, 74c. lots of 100 to 499; standard 
porcelain Bethlehem plugs, 58c. each, 56c. 
lots of 99, 55c. lots of 100 to 499: Hercules 
Giant plugs, 60c. all sizes; Hercules Junior 
plugs, 35c. all sizes; Splitdorf plugs, less 
than 100, 67c. each, 100 lots. 63c. each; 
Splitdorf plugs special for Fords, 5c. each, 
100 lots, 48c. each; Champion X plugs, 50c. 
each, 100 lots, 48c. each; Champion O plugs, 
58c. each, 100 lots, 56c. each, 1000 lots, 54c. 
each; Champion heavy duty plugs, Dodge 
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type, 58c. each, lots of 100, 56c. each, lots 
of 1000, 54c. each. 

Axes.—This item is seasonable and 
the demand is entirely satisfactory at 
prices which show no indications of 
change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: First quality single bitted unhan- 
dled axes, 3 to lb., $14.50 base, good 
quality black unhandled axes, same weight, 
$13.50 base: single bitted handled axes, 
$16.50 to $22 per doz. 

Alarm Clocks.— Recent reductions 
in alarm clocks have increased confi- 
dence and buying has increased some- 
what. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: American, $11.76 doz. lots, case 
lots, $11.04 doz.; Blue Bird, $13.20 doz. 
lots; case lots, $12.84; Bunkie, $21.48 doz. 
lots; case lots, $20.16; Lookout, $13.20 doz. 


lots; case lots, $12.84 doz.; Sleepmeter, $15.12 
doz. lots; case lots, $14.64 doz. 


Bicycles and Tires.—The demand for 
these items should begin to be felt. 
Prices have already been reduced. 


Builders’ Hardware—The demand 
for staple builders’ hardware has been 
really good in Chicago territory. 
What effect the threatened building 
trades strike will have, ramains to be 
seen. Factories report that orders are 
heavy. 

Cotton Gloves.—The demand con- 
tinues in good volume with prices 
holding firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Six oz. knit wrist gloves, $1.20 
doz.; 8-oz. knit wrist gloves, $1.45 doz.; 
10-oz. knit wrist gloves, $1.80 doz. 


Copper Rivets and Burrs.—The cop- 
per market is strong and rivet prices 
are firm with the possibility of an early 
advance. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Standard sizes and packages, 50 
per cent discount. 


Chains.—Prices are reduced about 5 
per cent in general, on both welded 
and weldless lines. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: %-in. proof coil chains, $8.00 per 
100 1b.; weldless coil chain, 50-10 per cent 
off list; No. 00 4% electri¢ welded cow ties, 
$2.65 per doz. 


Cutlery.—Stocks are run down due 
to the lively holiday demand and the 
jobber and manufacturer are both 
looking for considerable business on 
pocket, razor and kitchen cutlery dur- 
ing the coming weeks. 

Cooking Utensils —Items under this 
heading have been selling well and are 
still in good demand. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe. 
—The demand is at a rather low ebb 
and unchanged prices prevail. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 29 gage, 5 in. lap joint eaves 
trough, $4.30 per 100 ft.; 29 gage, 3 in. 
corrugated conductor pipe, $4.30 per 100 
pes corrugated 3 in. conductor elbows, $1.55 
oz. 


Files—The demand has kept up 
quite satisfactorily and prices are 
without change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: American files, 70 per cent off list; 
Nicholson files, 50-10-10 per cent off list; 
Disston files, 50-10-10 per cent off list; 
Black Diamond files, 50-10 per cent off list. 


Flint Paper and Cloth.—Business is 
fairly good in flint paper and cloth 
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and prices are holding without change, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, 
Chicago: First quality flint paper, No. 0, 
$4.50 per ream; first quality emery cloth, 
No. 0, $27 per ream. 


Galvanized Ware.—Only mild inter- 
est is shown in this item and prices 
are said to be lower than cost speci- 
fies. 

Glass.—Stocks are a little more than 
adequate to care for the unusually 
good demand for glass, considering the 
season of the year. Price tendencies 
are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ 


stocks, f.o.b. 


Chicago: Single strength A, all sizes, 81 
per cent off; single strength B, all sizes, 81 
per cent off; double strength A, all sizes, 83 
per cent off; double strength B, all sizes, 83 
per cent off; putty in 100-lb. kits, 
glaziers’ 


$4.75; 
commercial putty, $4.10; joints, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one doz., 

Hatchets.—Buying has 
good in hatchets. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Size , extra quality broad 
hatchets, $16 doz.; Competitive grade, $12 
doz.; warranted shingling hatchets, $12.00 
doz.; Competitive forged shingling hatchets, 
$8 doz. 

Hammers.—Better business in ham- 
mers is looked for with the coming of 
spring, but at present sales are fair 
considering the season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 11% first quality nail ham- 
mers, $12.00 per doz.; Competitive forged 
nail hammers, $6.00 to $9.00 per doz.; cast 
steel hammers, $4 per doz. 

Hickory Handles.—Prices show no 
change and the demand, which has been 
good for some time, is continuing quite 
brisk. 

We quote from jobdbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $3 
doz.; No. 2, $2 doz.; finest selection second 
growth white hickory, $6 doz.; special white 
growth second hickory, $4.50 doz.; No. 1 
hatchet and hammer handles, 80c. doz.; 
second growth hickory hatchet and ham- 
mer handles, $1.20 doz. 

Hose.—Continued interest in this 
item for future delivery has _ been 
shown and greater interest is expected 
during the next week. Prices are the 
same, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: %-in. molded reel hose, 
quality, 13%c.; %-in. 3-ply good quality 
duck hose, 13%c.; %-in. 4-ply good quality 
fone hose, 16c.; %-in. 5-ply multiple hose, 

c. 


Lawn Mowers.—Not much interest 
has been shown in this item, but the 
jobber is expecting that the retailer 
will soon be willing to place his re- 
quirements for spring delivery. 

Lanterns.—Price reductions amount- 
ing to about 10 per cent were made 
last week and no further changes are 
looked for this season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Monarch tin lanterns, hot blast, 
$8.25 per doz.; No. 2 Dietz cold blast 
lanterns, $13.00 per doz.; with large founts, 
$14.25 per doz.; best tubular lanterns, $8.25 
per doz.; Competition lanterns, No. 0 tubu- 
lar, $6.65 per doz. 


Ice Skates.—Although the weather 
has not been severely cold, artificial 
ponds have permitted skating and ice 
skates have been one of the best sell- 
ing of all hardware items this winter. 
The demand is still keeping up sur- 
prisingly well and prices are un- 
changed. 


been very 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: North Star aluminum finish racer 
or hockey for men and women, $9 pair; 
North Star nickel finish racer or hockey for 
men or women, $10.25 pair; key clamp 
rocker, steel runmers, bright finish, 90c. 
pair; key clamp rocker, steel runners, 
nickel finish, $1.15 pair; key clamp hockey, 
polished cast steel runners, $1.20 pair; key 
clamp hockey, carbon steel runners, $1.60 
pair; half key clamp rockers for women 
and girls, $1.10 pair; half key clamp hockey 
for women and girls, $1.51 pair. 


Nuts and Bolts.—Steady demand is 
noted but no long time buying is evi- 
dent. Prices are without change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 60 per cent 
off list, small carriage bolts, 60-10 per cent 
off list; large sized machine bolts, 60-5 per 
cent off list; small sized machine bolts, 60- 
10 per cent off list; all stove bolts, 80 per 
cent off list; all lag screws, 60-10 per cent 
off list. 

Nails —Sales are daily occurrence 
and the total is quite satisfactory. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Common wire nails, $3.25 per keg 
base. 


Roller Skates.—As this is one of the 
first items active in spring business, 
dealers are beginning to place their or- 
ders for roller skates. Prices have 
been reduced. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Boys ball bearing roller skates, 
$1.72 per pair; girls style, $1.82 per pair. 

Rope.—There are no changes in price 
since last week’s advance of 2 cents 
on sisal rope. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Highest quality manila _ rope, 
standard brands, 17%c. to 18%c. per Ib.; 
No. 2 manila rope, l16c. to 16%c. per Ib. 
base; so-called hardware grade manila 
rope, 12%c. lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest 
quality standard brands, 14%c. to 15\%c. 
per lb. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 13c. to 14c. per Ib. base. 


Steel Goods.—Dealers are ordering 
more freely since the first of the year, 
and good business in this department 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, Jan. 14, 1922. 


4 4 HE outstanding feature of the local 
hardware market during the past 
week has been the large number of 
price revisions issued by the manufac- 
turers. Jobbers have been fairly buried 
with these changes and, naturally, 
have spent a great deal of time in try- 
ing to readjust their lists. In addition, 
it has been necessary to figure inven- 
tory sheets. With these two big tasks 
before them, comparatively little atten- 
tion has been paid new business and 
it has been allowed to take its own 
course. As might be expected, under 
the circumstances, many revisions re- 
main to be made in jobbers’ quotations, 
and it is safe to say, another week will 
pass before houses have been put thor- 
oughly in order for 1922 business. 

But while the jobbers have paid little 
attention to new business, it has been 
fowing in in very satisfactory volume, 
especially during the past few days. 

he Same conservative buying, noted 
Prior to the holiday season, is being 
followed by the average retail mer- 
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is looked for during the coming 
weeks. 

Stove Pipe——There has been a little 
more interest in stove pipe and prices 
are holding firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 6-in., 31 gage, $19.50; 30 gage, 
$11.50; 28 gage, $13.70; 26 gage, $16.40; 6-in. 
elbows, 30 gage, $1.25; 28 gage, $1.45; 26 
gage, $1.70 per doz. 


Singletrees.—Good business has been 
enjoyed all along on singletrees. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 34-in. strap end varnished single- 
trees, $9 doz. 48-in. doubletrees, $12 doz.; 
40-in. neckyokes, $11.50 doz. 


Solder and Babbitt Metal.—The ba- 
sic metal market is strong and solder 
and babbitt metal prices are firm. 


We quote frem jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Warranted 50-50 solder, $22 per 
100 lb.; medium 45-55 solder, $21 per 100 
lb.; tinners 40-60 solder, $20 per 100 Ib.; 
high speed babbitt metal, $18 per 100 Ib.; 
standard No. 4 babbitt metal, $7 per 100 Ib. 


Sledges, Mauls and Wedges.—Prices 
have been well reduced. There is 
some demand but it is not heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Striking and B. S. sledges, 5 to 
16 Ib., $8 per 100 Ilb.; wood chopping mauls, 
5 to 8 Ib., $12 per 100 Ib.; common fluted 
wedges, 3 to 6 lb., $7 per 100 Ib. 


Sash Weights.—With a promise of a 
lively building program this spring, 
naturally business should be excellent. 
Prices have been reduced $2 per ton 
as against those prevailing most of 
the winter. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: Sash weights per ton, $36. 


Steel Sheets.—No large business in 
steel sheets has been noted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 28 gage galvanized sheets, $5.15 
per 100 lb.; 28 gage black sheets, $4.15 per 
100 Ib. 

Stove Boards.—Prices ruling at the 


beginning of the season are still in 


f.o.b. 
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chant. Some of the retail trade have 
taken or are in the process of taking 
inventories, but the great majority of 
them will not undertake this task until 
the last of January or February. Nat- 
urally they are not anxious, as yet, to 
anticipate requirements and are con- 
fining purchases to actual current 
needs. There has, however, been some 
forward buying in certain things, no- 
tably poultry netting and supplies, for 
it is quite evident a record-breaking 
turnover in such merchandise will 
transpire this year. At least all signs 
for the time point to such a conclusion. 

Barrows.—Intimations are that a 
change in the price of barrows will be 
forthcoming within the near future. 
The manufacturers have or are about 
to issue new price lists, which undoubt- 
edly will necessitate some local price 
changes, according to information given 
out this week. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Garden 
barrows, standard makes, good quality, No. 
3, $7.50 each; No. 5, $7.85 each; No. 4, $6.50 
from the store or $5.75 from the factory. 

Baseball Goods. — Popular selling 
lines of baseball bats have been reduced 


almost $2 per dozen, according to lists 
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effect, and some business is being done 
in this item. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicage>, Crystal wood lined square boards, 
26-in., $14.45 doz.; 28-in., $16.95 doz.; 30. 
in., $19 doz.; Crystal paper lined stove 
boards, square, 26-in., $8.15 doz.; 28-in., 
$9.10 doz.; 30-in., $10.80 doz. 


Sash Cord.—A fair volume of busi- 
ness has been recorded in sash cords 
and prices are holding steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 7 sash cord, standard brands, 
$8.45 doz. hanks; No. 8 sash cord, standard 
brands, $9.75 doz. hanks. 

Screws.— There is a continued de- 
mand but dealers are refusing to or- 
der for more than immediate require- 
ments. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Flat head bright screws, 80-10-10 
per cent off list; round head blued, 77%- 
10-10 per cent off list; flat head brass, 
75-10-10 per cent off list; round head brass, 
72%-10-10 per cent off list; japanned, 72%4- 
10-10 per cent off list. 

Sporting Goods.— It is somewhat 
early for any lively demand for spring 
sporting goods, but the indications are 
that baseball and all sporting goods 
will be very active this spring. Price 
reductions have been liberal in the es- 
timation of the jobber and he looks 
for brisk buying on the part of the 
retailer. 

Wire Goods.—No price changes have 
taken place since the revision of two 
weeks ago. There is steady business, 
reaching quite a good volume in wire 
goods. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 8 black annealed wire, $3 per 
100 lb.; galvanized barbed wire, $3.90 per 
100 1lb.; 12 mesh black painted wire cloth, 
$1.90 to $2 per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting, 
56 per cent off; galvanized after weaving, 
51 per cent off; catch weight spool galvan- 
ized cattle wire, $3.90 per 100 Ib.; 80 rod 
spool galvanized hog wire, $3.40 per spool: 
No. 8 galvanized plain wire, $3.50 per 100 Ib 


made public this week by the manufac- 
turers and jobbers. The outlook for 
baseball goods this season is considered 
bright by the Boston hardware trade. 
It will be recalled that the demand for 
such merchandise last season, particu- 
larly for bats, exceeded the supply and 
some of the manufacturers had diffi- 
culty in filling orders on hand. Retail 
dealers in this section of the country, 
as a rule, cleaned up splendidly. Young 
America is going in for outdoor sports 
more and more each year, and the 
wholesale dealers here are firm in the 
conviction that 1922 sales of baseball 
goods will break all previous records. 

we 


stocks 


quote from Boston jobhe 
Bats Louisville Sluggers, all 

per doz.; H & BEB branded Pr 
League, $14.20 per dezen; burnt oil finish, 
$10.80; King of the Field, $7.20: Semi-Pro, 
$7.20; Junior League, $3.6); Cracker-Jack, 
$2. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Most of the jobbing 
trade is holding firmly to 75 and 10 per 
cent discount on stove bolts, but occa- 
sionally when a quotation is asked on 
a large number of bolts, a firm will 
quote 80 per cent discount. Otherwise 
little worthy of special attention has 
happened of late in the bolt and nut 


types, $18 


ofessional 
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market price-wise. Most of the whole- 
sale houses are carrying comparatively 
small stocks and display little haste in 
filling up depleted stocks of certain 
kinds. There are, however, certain in- 
terests who have more than enough 
stock of everything on hand to supply 
current needs. Possibly half a dozen 
sizable orders have turned up since last 
reports, which among those firms re- 
ceiving them is an indication of re- 
newed activity. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Machine bolts with H P nuts, % x 4-in., 
smaller and shorter cut threads, 60 and 5 
per cent discount, larger and longer, 66 per 
cent discount; with C T D nuts, 50 and 10 
per cent discount; tap bolts, 25 per cent 
discount; add 10 per cent discount for 
hexagon heads; common carriage bolts, 50 
and 10 per cent discount; stove bolts, 75 
and 10 per cent discount; bolt ends, 60 
per cent discount; tire bolts, 60 per cent 
discount. 

Nuts, H P, all kinds, 3c. off list; C P C 
and T. all kinds, 3c. off list; semi-finished 
hexagon nuts, 9/16-in. and smaller, 80 per 
cent discount, larger, 70 and 10 per cent 
discount; finished case hardened nuts, 70 
per cent discount; machine screws, nuts, 
iron, list; machine screws, nuts, brass, 25 
per cent discount. 

Carvers.—Although the season of 
large sales is over, it is interesting to 
note that leading manufacturers have 
issued new price lists on carvers along 
with those on cutlery in general. 
Wholesale prices in this market have 
been revised accordingly, and the stage 
is all set for the new season’s bookings. 


We quote froin Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Landers, Frary and Clark line, ivory beef, 
$3 lo $6 per set; ivory breakfast or game, 
$3 to $6; Ber ll bird, $2.20 to $3.50. Univer- 
sal stag beef, $2.35 to $5.35, others as high 
as $16 per set; stag breakfast or game, 
$2.75 to $8.50, stag bird, $1.70 to $3.25. 
Universal resistain, beef, $4.75 to $7.75. 

Chain.--Following a _ reductiun of 
from $3 to $10 a ton on pound chain by 
the leading makers of the country, local 
jobbing prices have been revised down- 
ward to correspond. Local wholesale 
stocks as a rule are small, consequently 
the shrinkage in chain inventories will 
be comparatively small according to 
jobbers. The demand for chain is quiet 
just now, but jobbers anticipate a good 
business later in the year. Their opin- 
ion seems to be based largely on the 
fact that consumers bought sparingly 
last year and have practically nothing 
on hand. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Proof coil self-colored chain, in cask lots, 
fe-in., $12.80 per 100 Ib.; %-in., $11.55; 
f;-in., $10; %-in., $8.45; ye-in., $8.10; %-in., 
$7.80; Re in., $7.75. 

Clocks.—Virtually all of the clock 
makers have come into line with new 
prices, and jobbers, in turn, have 
changed their quotations. Records of 
sales made by the jobbing trade here 
prove that the American product is 
still selling far ahead of foreign made 
clocks, despite all rumors to the con- 
trary. The New England trade, as a 
matter of fact, does not take kindly to 
imported goods, because if anything 
goes wrong there is no comeback. In 
addition, the American product, accord- 
ing to jobbers and retailers inter- 
viewed, is far superior to imported, 
both in quality and workmanship. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Westclox line, smaller than dozen lots, 
America, 98c. each, net; Sleep-Meter, $1.30; 
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Jack o’Lantern, $1.95; Bunkie, $1.79; Blue 
Bird, $1.14; Bingo, $2.11; Lookout, $1.14; 
Ironclad, $1.46; La Sallita, 98c. To these 
prices must be added 2 per cent. 

Hammers.—aAll of the leading pro- 
ducers of machinists’ and carpenters’ 
hammers have come out with new lists 
by this time. Those received by the job- 
bing trade here since last reports dis- 
close cuts amounting to approximately 
15 per cent on the average, but on some 
makes the decline is all of 20 per cent. 
As compared with the average drop in 
general merchandise, little fault should 
be found with the price of hammers 
to-day. Stocks in the hands of both re- 
tail and wholesale firms of New Eng- 
land are believed to be unusually small, 
consequently the market is expected to 
show considerable activity as soon as 
the retail trade finished with its inven- 
tory taking. 


Iron and Steel.—Quite unexpectedly 
further cuts have been made in local 
jobbing prices on steel. The cuts in 
most instances are small, but neverthe- 
less denote weakness at a time when 
most of the distribtuors and consumers 
had come to believe prices were on bot- 
tom. Steel bands have been marked 
down 25 cents to 30 cents per 100 Ib., 
cold rolled steel 20 cents, tire steel 15 
cents, and with the exception of steel 
half rounds, ovals, half ovals and bev- 
els, which are 8344 cents higher, prac- 
tically everything else in steel 16%, 
cents. The only change noted in iron 
is a reduction of 16 cents per 100 Ib. 
in refined. The demand for both iron 
and steel is quiet. Local stocks in a 
majority of cases are far from exces- 
sive. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Iron.—Refined, $2.554% per 100 Ib. base; 
best refined iron, $4.25; Wayne iron, $5.50; 
Norway iron, $5.50. 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $2.5514 per 100 Ib. 
base; flats, $3.05%; concrete bars, plain, 
stock lengths, $2.551%4; angles, channels and 
beams, $2.55%; tire steel, $3.85 to $4.25; 
open-hearth spring steel, $4.40; steel bands, 
$3.15% to $3.53; steel hoops, $3.31%4; cold 
Te steel, $3.55 to $4.05; toe calk steel, 
Or 

Kitchen Cutlery—In common with 
cutlery in general, most makers of 
kitchen cutlery have come out with new 
lists and local jobbing houses have fol- 
lowed with quotation revisions. Kitchen 
cutlery has not sold very well for some 
time, a fact usually construed among 
wholesale houses that retail firms have 
been endeavoring to reduce stocks as 
much as possible in the hope of being 
prepared to buy when 1922 prices were 
made. Because of such reasoning, the 
jobbers naturally expect business in 
this branch of the hardware business to 
be very much better this year. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Kitchen knives, Landers, Frary & Clark 
line, No. 190A, $1 per doz.; No. 230, $1.60; 
No. 331, $2; No. 1034, 90c. Kitchen knife 
assortments, No. 333A, $2 per doz. Cooks’ 
forks, No, 203, $3.25 per doz. Cooks’ knives, 
No. 3191-3, $5 per doz. Kitchen slicers, No. 
2014, $4.75 per doz. Butcher knives, No. 
6, $2.45 per doz.; No. 8, $3.70; No. 10, $5.75. 
Sticking knives, No. 200-6, $2.50 per doz. 
Boning knives, No. 200-5, $2.15 per doz. 
Skinning knives, No. 200-444, $2.50 per doz. 

Nails.—The market on nails has 
quieted down, there being no price 
changes reported this week to disturb 
it. Both retailers and wholesalers are 
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confidently looking forward to a good 
business in all kinds of nails this year. 
Home construction and general repairs, 
both badly needed, are the basis of such 
expectations. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Wire nails, per keg from the store, $3.75 
base, f.o.b. Boston; direct from mill ship- 
ments, in car lots, $2.85 per keg base: in 
less than car lots, $3.10 per keg base; cut 
nails, $4.25 per keg, base; galvanized cut 
nails, $7.50, base. Tremont schedule of 
extras same as heretofore. 

Paring Knives.—Local jobbing prices 
on paring knives have been adjusted to 
conform with those recently issued by 
the leading manufacturers. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Universal, resistain, No. 2300A, $2 per doz.; 
No. 3250, $2.75 per doz. 

Pliers.—Practically all of those mak- 
ers of pliers, who previously failed to 
issue new price lists, have done so by 
now. Common talk here is that the 
manufacturers announcing new lists 
since last reports have taken into con- 
sideration production costs likely to 
prevail for months to come, as well as 
any further reduction in raw material 
values. In other words, they have dis- 
counted almost anything that might 
happen, which leads to the belief among 
Boston jobbers that further adjustments 
are not likely to come for some time. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Kraeuter Goods.—Combination, No. 1356, 
5%-in., $11 per doz.; 6-in., $13; No. 1863, 
6-in., $13; 9-in., $16.50; No. 1913, 5%%-in., 
$13; 7-in., $16.80; No. 305, 54%4-in., $13; 7-in., 
$15; No. 1933, 5%4-in., $13. Side cutting, No. 
2801, 6-in., $24; 7-in., $30; 8%4-in., $33; No. 
1801, 6-in., $20; No. 7, $24.50; 81%4-in., $28; 
No. 1821, 5%-in., $16; 6%-in., $17; 7%-in., 
$18.50 8-in., $20; No. 1824, 5%4-in., $13; 6%- 
in., $14.50; 7%-in., $16; 8-in., $15. 

Razors.—New prices issued by the 
manufacturers of old-fashioned razors 
show declines averaging perhaps 15 per 
cent. 


Sash Cord.—The cheaper and _ wme- 
dium grades of sash cord have been re- 
duced in price by the jiobbing trade, 
following a revision in manufacturers’ 
lists. Talk here is that the new prices 
are based on lower raw cotton values 
and manufacturing costs. Certain it 
is that the revision comes at a time 
prior to greater activity in home con- 
struction, and the market is all set for 
a good, healthy business 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Sash cord.—Acme, braided, No. 6, 40c. per 
Ib.; No. 7, 38c.; No. 8, 9, 10 and 12, 37c. 
Cheaper grades, No. 7, 36c. per Ib.; No. 8, 
35c. Sampson spot, No. 7, 62c. per lb.; No. 
8 and larger, 61c. 

Scissors and Shears.—All of the 
makers of high-grade scissors and 
shears have notified jobbers of revisions 
in prices. The new lists are, according 
to statements made here, based on the 
reduced cost of steel and labor, the last 
having transpired very recently, and 
the likelihood of further reductions ap- 
pears far off. Jobbers this week re- 
vised their lists and are prepared to 
quote those retail dealers whose stocks 
are badly broken and in need of replen- 
ishment. 

quote frum Boston jobbers’ 


ey trimmers, Japanned, 
Hein 


$15. 18: 
24.30, 


stocks: 
No. 311, 
sh fs, 6%-in., $11.80 per dozen; 6-in., 


-in.,. $13.40; 7-in., $14.85; 8-in., 
HE -in., $16.55; 9-in., $19.70 10-in., 


Straight trimmers nickeled, No 
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-in:, $14.05 per dozen; 6-in., $14.70; 
$12, Bi 40; T-in $16.95: 7%-in.. $17.80: 
g-in., 55; 8%-in., $19.70; 9-in., $23.35; 
10-in., $28.85. Ladies’ scissors, Japanned, 
No. 511, 4¥%4-in., $9.95 per doz.; 5-in., $10.35; 
5%-in., $10.65; 6-in., $11.30; 6%4-in., $12.10; 
r.in., $12.75. Ladies’ scissors, nickled, No. 
512, 4%4-in., $11.65 per doz.; 5-in., $12.10; 
5%-in., $12.45; 6-in., $13.25; 6%-in., $14.20; 
T-in., $14.85. Discount, 334% per cent. 

Screws.—Although it is possible to 
secure cap screws at 75 per cent dis- 
count, whereas only a short time back 
a majority of the houses were quoting 
no better than 65 per cent discount, one 
hears more and more talk of higher 
prices. It is a well established fact 
that cap screws are being sold below 
the cost of production, and it is natu- 
ral to assume that this cannot go on 
indefinitely. Set screws generally are 
quoted at 75 and 10 per cent discount, 
which is a little more in favor of the 
consumer than was the case a month 
ago. Machine screws are not moving 
well, and the market for wood screws 
is practically at a standstill. Business, 
however, is expected to be about due 
for a revival. And because retail 
stocks and stocks in consumers’ hands 
are believed to be limited, some good 
orders are anticipated when things do 
start up again. 

We quote from jobbers’ lists: 

Wood Screws.—Iron, bright, flat, 82% 
per cent discount print; flat head blued, 
82% and 5 per cent discount; round head 
blued, 80 per cent discount; flat head brass, 
™% per cent discount; round head brass, 
1% per cent discount; flat head galvanized, 
67% per cent discount; flat head nickel, 
70 per cent discount; round head nickel, 
70 per cent discount; the extreme price 
beyond the regular is an additional 10 and 
5 per cent discount. 

Machine Screws, Etc.—Coach screws, 50 
and 19 per cent discount; set screws, in- 
cluding headless, 75 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; cap screws, square and hexagon, 
1 per cent discount; fillister, 40 and 10 
per cent discount; flat, 30 per cent discount; 
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No much change one way or the 
other is expected in the pig iron 
and heavy steel trades in January, but 
it is believed that very early in Febru- 
ary there will be material improvement 
in the demand, with little or no changes 
in prices. It is known that stocks of 
steel of all kinds are the lowest now 
im many years, The hand-to-mouth 
buying that has featured the market 
for 80 long is responsible for a general 
cleaning up of material by both job- 
bers and consumers, which will compel 
them to come in the market for liberal 
purchases before long, in order to ac- 
cumulate fair-sized stocks again. This, 
with the natural consumption demand, 
should give the mills a fair amount of 
work for some months, once this de- 
mand starts, and it will no doubt open 
up before the year is very old. 

The week under review presented 
nothing new, changes in prices being 
very few, and entirely unimportant. 
Figures just out show that the output 
of steel ingots in December was 1,427,- 
000 tons, a falling off of about 233,000 
tons, as compared with November. 
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button head, 20 per cent discount; lag 
screws, 50 per cent discount; iron machine 
scr2ws, flat and round head, 70 per cent 
discount; fillister, 45 per cent discount; 
flat and round head brass, 40 per cent dis- 
count; fillister, 35 per cent discount. 

Sheets.—Local jobbing prices on blue 
annealed sheets have been reduced 25 
cents per 100 lb., but those on black 
and galvanized sheets remain as here- 
tofore. For the first time since the 
week before Christmas, when consump- 
tion contracted, the demand for sheets 
shows an encouraging increase. In fact, 
this department is one of the brightest 
spots in the heavy hardware business 
to-day. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Sheets, 
No. 10 blue annealed, $3.48 per 100 Ib.; No. 
28, black, $4.50; No. 28, galvanized, $5.50. 

Table Cutlery. —Just when most 
everybody was beginning to believe 
that perhaps after all changes in table 
cutlery lists might be longer delayed 
in issuing, the manufacturers placed 
same in jobbers’ hand. Thus a lot of 
extra work was thrown into the whole- 
salers’ quotation adjusters’ hands. As 
compared with lists heretofore in use, 
the new ones in most instances disclose 
only moderate declines. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Uni- 
versal line, No. V53, medium knives and 
forks, $5.35 per doz.;. dessert knives and 
forks, $5. Nubian ivory knives and forks, 
medium, $4.65; dessert, $4.35. Individual 
steak knives, No. 212, $2; No. V712, $7. 
Solid steel knives with flatwear forks, nickel 
plated, medium, No. 120, $13.80 per gross; 
No. 121, $14.40; No. 128, $14.40; No. 1241, 
$15.60; No. 1261, $15.60; No. 1281, $15.60. 
Grapefruit knives, No. 345, $2 per doz.; 
No. 3450, $4. 

Tinned Table Cutlery—After some 
unavoidable delay, due to stock taking 
and stock figuring, local jobbing houses 
have revised prices on tinned knives, 
forks and spoons, in accordance with 
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This falling off was largely due to shut 
downs of plants for inventory in De- 
cember. The total output of steel in- 
gots in the whole country in 1921 is now 
put at 19,300,000 tons, and when we 
remember that the country has a total 
capacity for making close to 50,000,000 
tons of steel ingots per year, the quiet- 
ness in the steel trade in 1921 is readily 
explained. The output of pig iron in 
this country last year was less than 40 
per cent of the total capacity. 

The outstanding encouraging feature 
of the steel situation at this time is 
the buying of the railroads in cars and 
steel rails. Car buying in the past two 
or three months has been more active 
than at any time since the war closed 
in 1918. Among orders for cars placed 
in the past week, we may note 6500 
freight cars placed by the Union Pacific 
Railroad, and divided among five dif- 
ferent car builders. The Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad has also placed orders for 
about 2000 cars, and the Northern Pa- 
cific is also in the market with a large 
inquiry, which will likely be closed this 
month. Railroads are also buying freely 
of steel rails for delivery this year, 
and this is always a sign of existing 
prosperity, or coming prosperity. The 
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lists issued some time back by the lead- 
ing manufacturers of such merchan- 
dise. The new prices show a slight 
decline. 

Tacks.—Another downward revision 
in the general run of quotations on 
tacks is noted. This time, however, it 
is very slight, consequently little sig- 
nificance is attached to the decline by 
the wholesale houses. 

Watches.—New lists issued by the 
leading watchmakers of the country 
show a few changes, but they are 
usually unimportant. Retail hardware 
dealers in a majority of instances 
bought as lightly as possible prior to 
the holiday trade, anticipating as they 
did lower prices. Lists issued by the 
manufacturers therefore will hold some 
disappointment to the trade. In jus- 
tice to the manufacturers it should be 
said that prices are down to rock bot- 
tom producing costs, if what jobbers 
hear is true. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Leonard watches, all finishes, $1 each; 
radium dial, $1.65; Duchess, $2.80, radium 
dial, $3.25; Earl, $2.50, radium dial, $3.25; 
Count Desk, $1.20; No. 12 assortment, 
$15.90; No. 12B assortment, $20.80; wrist, 
$3 each, radium dial, $3.50. 


Wringers.—Most of the manufactur- 
ers of those wringers sold throughout 
New England have come out with new 
lists which show reductions of approxi- 
mately 5 per cent, and the jobbers here 
have changed their lists to correspond. 
Local jobbing stocks on this class of 
merchandise have been materially cut 
down during the last three or four 
months, and the same can be said of a 
large number of retail stocks. It there- 
fore will be possible for many in the 
trade to take advantage of the new 
prices at which stock is offered. 


great Pennsylvania Railroad has just 
closed with the rail mills for 80,000 tons 
of rails for delivery this year, and al- 
ready the different railroads have 
bought close to 1,000,000 tons of rails 
for this year, more than were sold over 
all of last year. 

The one thing that is engaging the 
attention of the steel makers now is 
how much of a reduction in freight 
rates is going to be made by the rail- 
roads, and how much of the reduction 
the consumers of steel will expect the 
mills to give them in the naming of 
lower prices, after the reduction has 
become effective. The date now set for 
the reduction in freight rates to go 
into effect is April 1, and it is not likely 
to come before that date. The trade 
expects that the reduction will not be 
less than 20 per cent, but it may not be 
that much. The railroad presidents say 
they cannot possibly cut freights 20 
per cent, unless they get maierial re- 
ductions in wages, which they are loath 
to ask on account of the continued high 
cost of living. 

Another favorable feature in the steel 
situation is the good export demand 
which is more active now than for sev- 
eral years. The Orient is the leading 
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export buyer, and only last week a con- 
tract was placed with American mills 
for over 13,000 tons of rails for Japan, 
and that country was also a heavy buy- 
er of tin plate here recently. The 
increase of 17,872 tons of orders on 
hand by the Steel Corporation on Jan. 1, 
as compared with Dec. 1, was largely 
due to heavy orders taken in December 
for rails and tin plate. 

Operations among the blast furnaces 
and steel plants now are a little less 
than in December. The Steel Corpora- 
tion is operating its mills and blast fur- 
naces on an average of close to 50 per 
cent, while the independent steel com- 
panies are operating at close to 40 per 
cent. It is believed that these figures 
of operations will show some increase 
early in February. 

Price changes in steel were very 
slight in the past week. There are inti- 
mations that the mill price on plates is 
being shaded some, but not more than 
$1 to $2 a ton, and only on attractive 
orders. The fact is that there is not 
enough business coming out to tempt 
the mills to cut prices to get it. There 
is more inquiry for pig iron in some 
markets, but prices are only fairly 
strong. At present only about one- 
third of the blast furnaces in the United 
States are in operation. A threatened 
strike of the bituminous coal miners to 
come on April 1 is giving the steel 
makers, and other manufacturers as 
well, some concern. The operators will 
no doubt demand a lower wage scale 
on April 1, the present scale expiring 
on that date, while the coal miners’ 
officials are said to be getting a higher 
wage scale ready to present to the 
operators when the wage conferences 
open. 

In the hardware trade there is 
nothing of interest to note, either in 
regard to business or prices. Inventory 
has been completed, the men have been 
in from the road, plans and policies for 
1922 have been discussed, and the hard- 
ware man has started on his business 
trip for the new year. He can look 
back on 1921 and be glad that it was 
no worse, while he can look forward to 
1922 and be firm in the belief that it is 
going to be a better year in every way 
than 1921. 

So far the weather has been too mild 
for the sale of winter goods, which have 
Leen slow, but last week there was some 
real winter weather, and the effect was 
quickly felt in increased sales of winter 
articles. The heavy cuts in prices of 
automobiles have unsettled the acces- 
sory market to some extent, and there 
are reports that more cuts in cars are 
coming. The Dodge car is to be ma- 
terially cut on Feb. 1, the lower prices 
to date back to Jan. 1. 

Retailers say their volume of busi- 
ness so far this year has been fair, and 
also report that their holiday trade was 
better than expected, out sales in dol- 
lars and cents were not as large as in 
1920. 

In regard to future prices on hard- 
ware, it can be said that on many lines 
there is not much room for further 
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reductions in prices, but on a few lines 
prices are still out of line, but will 
likely be lowered in the near future. 
On lines on which prices are guaranteed 
for a definite period by the makers, de- 
mand is good, but on other lines dealers 
are buying cautiously, and only as 
actual needs demand. There will not be 
the wide fluctuations in prices this year 
that prevailed last year, as liquidation 
in hardware prices has been pretty well 
completed. This gives the merchant 
more confidence and enables him to buy 
in larger lots. 

Automobile Accessories.—The heavy 
cuts in prices made on some of the lead- 
ing makes of cars have unsettled the 
accessory market to some extent, buy- 
ers naturally looking for lower prices. 
Already prices on Champion spark 
plugs have ben reduced 10 per cent, 
and prices on nearly all accessories will 
likely be lower in the near future. Not 
much betterment in demand for acces- 
sories is looked for in the near future. 
Prices are only fairly firm. 


Jobbers now quoting f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as 
follows: Reliance jacks, No. 1, $2.33, No. 2, 
$3.33, in lots of 12; Derf spark plugs, 96c. 
each for all sizes in lots less than 50; 
Champion X spark plugs, 45c. each for less 
than 100 and 43c. each for over 100; 
Champion regular 53c. each for less than 
100, all sizes, and 50c. each for over 100, 


Aluminum Ware.—Since our issue of 
last week, in which we noted reductions 
of 20 to 30 per cent in prices on kitchen 
aluminum ware, other makers have 
made similar reductions, and retailers 
now look for better demand. The de- 
partment stores are still having “fea- 
ture” sales of aluminum ware in an 
effort to help the sales of general goods. 

Axes.—While it is too late in the 
season to look for much business, yet 
dealers say they are having a fair de- 
mand. Prices are holding firm. 


Jobbers quote from stocks f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, as follows: First grade single bitted 
axes, handled, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $17 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, $26.50 
per doz.; unhandled, $22.50 per doz.; second 
gerade axes, single bitted, handled, $19 per 
doz., unhandled, $16 per doz.; double bitted, 
handled, $24 per doz.; unhandled, $21 per 
doz. 


Nuts and Bolts.—Prices on large 
structural rivets have settled down to 
$2.25 and on boiler rivets to $2.35 per 
100 Ib. in fair-sized lots, small lots 
selling at a little higher price. The 
demand for nuts and bolts is quiet, 
prices in the local market holding fairly 
firm. In good-sized lots prices and dis- 
counts are as follows: 


Bolts and Nuts.—Machine bolts, small, 
rolled threads, 70, 10 and 5 to 70, 10 and 7% 
per cent off list; Machine bolts, small, cut 
threads, 70 and 5 to 70 and 10 per cent off 
list; Machine bolts, larger and longer, 65, 
10 and 5 to 70 and 10 per cent off list; 
Carriage bolts, % in. x 6 in.; smaller and 
shorter rolled threads, 65, 10 and 10 per 
cent off list; Cut threads, 65 and 10 to 70 
per cent off list; Longer and larger sizes, 
65 and 19 to 70 per cent off list; Lag bolts, 
70 and 10 to 70, 10 and 5 per cent off list; 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 60 and 10 
per cent off list; Other style heads, 20 per 
cent extra; Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. 
nuts, % in. x 4 in; Smaller and shorter, 65 
and 5 per cent off list: Larger and longer 
sizes, 65 per cent off list; Hot pressed sq. 
or hex. blank nuts, $5.50 off list; Hot 
pressed nuts, tapped, $5.00 to $5.25 off list; 
C.p.c. and t. sq. or hex. blank nuts, $5.25 
off list; C.p.c. and t. sq. or hex. blank nuts, 
tapped, $5.00 off list; Semi-finished hex. 
nuts: 4 in, to #% in. inclusive, 80, 10 and 
10 per cent off list; Small sizes S. A. E., 
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80, 10, 1¥ and 10 per cent off list; % in. to 
1 in, inclusive, U. §. 8S. and 8S. A. E., 70, 10, 
10 and 10 per cent off list; Stove bolts in 
packages, 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list; 
Stove bolts in bulk, 80, 10 and 7% per cent 
off list; Tire bolts, 65, 10 and and 10 per 
cent off list; Track bolts, carloads, 3c. to 
3.25c. base; Track bolts, less than car. 
loads, 4c. to 4.25c. Upset square and Hex, 
Head Cap Screws: % in. and under, 80 and 
10 per cent off list; y in. to % in., 80 and 
10 per cent off list. Upset set screws: % 
in. and under, 80, 10 and 5 to 85 per cent off 
list; ¥s in. to % in., 80, 10 and 5 to 85 per 
cent off list. Milled square and hex. cap 
Screws: All sizes, 75 and 10 per cent off 
list. Milled set screws: All sizes, 70, 10 
ae vat gt cent off list. 
vets: Large structural and shi iv 

$2.25; Large boiler rivets, $2.35; Smail ri 
ets, 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list. 

Copper Goods.—The demand for cop- 
per good. s is quite active, and prices are 
firm in sympathy with the raw copper 
market. C. G. Hussey & Co., operating 
the Pittsburgh Brass & Copper Rolling 
Mills, are running six days a week, and 
sometimes at night, the concern having 
enough orders ahead for several months. 
Prices are firm, this concern quoting 
as follows: Copper sheets, 21%c. per 
Ib.; copper in rolls, 19%c. per lb.; cop- 
per bottoms, 28%c. per lb.; copper con- 
ductor pipe, 40 and 10 per cent off list; 
copper elbows and shoes, 10 per cent 
off list; copper nails, 24%c. per lb; 
copper boiler tube ferrules, 65 per cent 
off list. 


Caps.—The Atlas Powder Co., Wil 
minington, Del., has announced a reduc- 
tion in prices on blasting caps. 


Canvas Stitched Belting.—The Re- 
public Rubber Co., Baltimore, has an- 
nounced a slight advance in prices on 
canvas stitched belting. 

Chain.—Effective on Jan. 4, leading 
chain makers made a reduction in prices 
from $5.90 base to $5.50 base, per 100 
lb. There has also been a slight re- 
vision in the size extras in the new 
card, that of 3/16-in. to 4-in, having 
been increased 10c. per 100 Ib. on '4- 
in. and 5/16-in., inclusive; 15c. per 100 
Ib. on 9/16-in., 25c. per 100 Ib. and on 
11/16-in. and %-in., 10c. per 100 Ib. 
The new list also reduces the price on 
wagon chains from 25c. to $1 per 100 
Ib. and similar sizes of loading chains 
have been cut $2 per 100 lb. for '-in. 
and 9/16-in. and $1 per 100 lb. for 
5/16 in. There has been an increase 
in the discount on cold shuts, slip and 
grab hooks and on all kinds of bright 
chain and cow ties of 5 per cent. 

The Rome Mfg. Co., Rome, N. Y., has 
announced lower prices on brass safety 
and plumber’s chain. 

Cold Finished Steel Bars and Shaft- 
ing.—Makers of these products say the 
new demand is not very active, being 
mostly for small lots to meet actual 
needs. Stocks of consumers are low, 
and a more active buying is looked for 
soon. 

The going price on hot-rolled strips 
is 2c. base, Pittsburgh, for carload lots, 
but there are intimations that large 
buyers, as usual, are getting some pref- 
erential price treatment. All makers 
now are down to a base of 38.50c., Pitts- 
burgh, for cold-rolled strips, and there 
is no important shading of that price. 

Farm Gates.—The Hicks Gate Co, 
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Fredericktown, Ohio, has reduced its 
prices on farm gates. Taking the 12-ft. 
lengths as a standard, the company now 
quotes its style No. 1 gate at 65c.; No. 
06 board and angle gate, $1, and No. 6 
board and angle gate, $1.10. The other 
styles of gates made by this company 
are sold at prices based on the above. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The new de- 
mand for both iron and steel bars is 
very light, and prices are fairly firm, 
not enough business coming out to test 
the market. Steel bars rerolled from 
old rails are quoted as low as 1.35c., 
Pittsburgh. 


Prices on steel bars have settled down 
to 1.50c, at mill in fairly large lots, and 
common iron bars rolled by Eastern mills 
are 1.50c. Pittsburgh delivery. : 

We quote steel bars rolled from billets 
at 1.50c, to 1.60c.; reinforcing bars rolled 
from billets, 1.50c. to 1.60c. base; reinforc- 
ing bars, rolled from old rails, 1.45c. to 
1.50¢.; refined iron bars, 2c. to 2.25c. in car- 
loads f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 

Lanterns.—A_ general reduction of 
about 10 per cent has been made by 
practically all makers of lanterns. 

The Delta Blectric Co. line of electric 
lanterns and automobile spotlights, models 
10, 1 and 7, in any quantity, are now 

cent discount. Bicycle 


quoted at 40 per 
and vehicle lamps, models 80, 27, 27a, 38, 
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inventories completed, job- 
and retailers have had a 
chance to look over the results of the 
year’s business, and it must be said 
that the trade came through a difficult 
period in highly satisfactory shape. 
True, there were no cases of heavy 
money-making, but the majority of 
merchants showed a fair margin of 
profit on the year’s work, and in only 
a few instances were red figures shown. 

Sales during the year, judged on the 
basis of tonnage moved, were heavier 
with most jobbers than during the year 
1920. The dollars and cents value, 
however, was slightly below the figures 
for the previous year, altogether ac- 
counted for by the numerous price re- 
ductions made during the year. The 
general line of hardware merchandise 
moved fairly well, but in some lines 
1921 was a big improvement over a 
number of those preceding it. This was 
noticeably the case in builders’ hard- 
Ware, the Cincinnati district having en- 
Joyed a fairly heavy volume of build- 
ing, in comparison with the years im- 
mediately preceding and following the 
war. 


\ ITH 
bers 


_It is not too much to say that Cin- 
emnati hardware jobbers and dealers 
are optimistic over the prospects for 
the present year. During the first 
fortnight of January—usually a very 
dull period—some heavy orders were 
placed for both immediate and future 
delivery. This is an indication of the 
rundown condition of stocks throughout 
the territory. It is expected that the 
month of January will show a great in- 
trease in sales over the same month 
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39 and 32 are now quoted at 33% per cent 
Giscount. 

Scales —The Consol Utilities Co., 
Linghamton, N. Y., has announced lower 
prices on counter, portable, wagon and 
motor truck scales. The company states 
that its new prices on scales are 
squarely back to pre-war levels. 


Sheets.—The amount of new business 
oeing entered by the sheet mills for de- 
livery in first quarter of this year has 
Leen relatively small, mainly for the 
reason that most large consumers of 
sheets have a good many still coming 
to them, mostly on contracts placed 
some time ago, and at prices as much 
as $5 per ton lower than to-day’s mar- 
ket. On all the new business being 
placed, present ruling prices are hold- 
ing firm. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. is now operating its mills to 
about 70 per cent of capacity, while the 
independent mills are running only to 
35 to 40 per cent. Jobbers report a fair 
cemand for sheets, and from warehouse 
in small lots are quoting as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh: 

Blue 
28 gage 
3.50¢c., and 
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last year, and while the buying gen- 
erally will no doubt be of the conserva- 
tive variety, there is every indication of 
increasing confidence on the part of the 
dealer, and a strong feeling that if 
business is to be done at all, stocks 
must be kept in good condition. 

While there have been a number of 
price changes made, it is not felt that 
there will be any more than the normal 
number received during the present 
quarter at least. And while there is 
unquestionably a number of articles 
that seem high compared with pre-war 
prices, the trade generally feels that 
hardware prices have been pretty well 
liquidated, and as a result orders will 
be for larger bills of goods than was 
the case during the past year. 

Automobile Accessories. — Jobbers 
and dealers both report a fair volume 
of business in automobile accessories. 
This business is, however, at the pres- 
ent time governed largely by local con- 
ditions. The State of Indiana has re- 
cently passed a headlight law similar 
to the one passed in Ohio last sum- 
mer, and this has created a heavy de- 
mand for approved headlight lenses. 
Strict enforcement of the Ohio law re- 
garding parking lights has also created 
a demand for parking lamps. On the 
whole, however, the accessory business 
at the present time is rather quiet, 
though some interest is now being 
shown in spring goods. Some minor 
readjustments of prices have recently 
been made, one of these being by gasket 
manufacturers, who recently announced 
reductions on some of their numbers. 

A question that is agitating the 
minds of accessory dealers at the pres- 
ent time is the State regulations re- 
garding the sale of denatured alcohol 


2.75¢e. to 3c.; No. 


sheets, 3.25c. to 
galvanized, 4.25c. 


annealed sheets, 
Bessemer black 
No. 28 gage 
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to 4.50c. in small lots from store. Prices 
quoted depend largely on the size of the 
order. A 

Wire Products.—The trade in wire 
products from the standpoint of de- 
mand is far from being satisfactory. 
Very little business is coming in from 
the farmers, while the general trade is 
buying only in small lots. It is strongly 
claimed by the makers that they are 
absolutely holding prices, in spite of 
reports to the contrary. Stocks are not 
heavy, and some mills say they have 
plenty of contracts on their books, but 
buyers are not specifying against them. 
Jobbers contine to quote from stock, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, as follows: Wire nails, 2.75 
base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, 
including large-head barbed roofing nails, 
taking an advance over this price of $1.25, 
and shorter than 1 in., $1.75; bright 
sJessemer and basic wire, $2.50 per 100 Ib 
annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $2.50 
galvanized wire, $3.00; galvanized barbed 
wire, $3.25, galvanized fence staples, $2.25 
painted barbed wire, $2.75; polished fence 
staples, $1.75; cement coated nails, per 
count keg, $2.25 to $2.35; these prices be- 
ing subject to the usual advance for the 
smaller trade, all f.o.b. Piresburgh, freight 
added to point of delivery, terms 6) days 
net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 
Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 68 to 
70% per cent off list for carload lots, 67 
to 69% per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 66 
to 68% per cent for small lots, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh. 


for use in radiators to prevent freezing. 
Under the State law, only registered 
druggists are allowed to sell alcohol, 
and threats are now being made to en- 
force the law to the letter. This will 
work quite a hardship on many mer- 
chants, as most of this business is now 
taken care of by them. A movement 
is on foot to have the law repealed, and 
is receiving the backing of many auto- 
mobile associations throughout the 
State. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Local jobbers 
report their sales of builders’ hardware 
as keeping up wonderfully well, and 
many dealers report this line as the 
most active ong in their stores. The 
mild, open winter has been a great in- 
centive to builders, and a large num- 
Ler of residences are now under con- 
struction. The wage question in the 
building construction has been about 
settled, the only union holding out for 
higher wages being the carpenters. 
They are expected to fall into line dur- 
ing the coming week, and if such is the 
case, many projects now held up on 
account of labor conditions will be re- 
leased. It is the general opinion among 
real estate men that this year will be 
the largest in the history of the city in 
the building industry. Many large pro- 
jects are now under way, and others 
are in the hands of architects with in- 
structions to call for bids so that work 
may be started in the spring. There 
have been no recent changes in prices 
of builders’ hardware, and the fact that 
manufacturers are reported to be work- 
ing full time, does not indicate that any 
reductions will come in the near future. 

Binder Twine. — Manufacturers of 
binder twine have withdrawn quota- 
tions for the time being, and it is ex- 
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pected in the trade that when new lists 
are issued they will show an advance. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Some readjustment 
in prices of bolts and nuts have been 
made by local jobbers since last report. 
The demand is only fair, but at that 
is an improvement over the month of 
December. 

Jobbers quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Machine 
bolts, small sizes, 70 off; large sizes, 65 off; 
carriage bolts, small sizes, 60 off; large 
sizes, 50 and 10 off; stove bolts, 80 off; 
semi-finished nuts, ~% and smaller, 80 and 
10 off; larger sizes, 75 and 10 off. 

Chain.—Practically all manufactur- 
ets of chain have reduced their prices, 
the average decline being 5 per cent. 
Cincinnati jobbers are quoting No. 20 
cow ties at $3 per dozen. 


Drills—Some improvement is no- 
ticed in the demand for drills, indicat- 
ing that manufacturing is picking up 
at least a little. No further price 
changes are reported. 

Jobbers quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Carbon 
drills, 60 and 5 off; high speed drills 35 ani 
5 off. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
There is some activity in this line at 
present, and jobbers report their sales 
as satisfactory. Prices are unchanged. 

We qucte from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 28 ga., 5-in., eaves trough, $4.75 
per 100 ft.; 28 ga. 3-in., corrugated con- 
ductor pipe, $4.75 per 190 ft.; 3-in. cor- 
rugated conductor elbows, $1.73 per doz. 

Galvanized Ware.—This line is mov- 
ing along nicely at unchanged prices. 


Galvanized 
12-qt., $2.50 
16-qt., $3.25 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: 
pails, 10-qt., $2.25 per doz.; 
per doz.; 14-qt., $2.85 per doz.; 
per doz.; Galvanized tubs, No. 0, $5.35 per 
doz.; No. 1, $6.00 per doz.; No. 2, $6.25 per 
doz.; No. 3, $8.45 per doz. 

Lasts and Stands._-Manufacturers 
have reduced their prices on lasts and 
stands, the new prices being 10 per cent 
lower than the ones recently in effect. 
No. 100, 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: sets, 


$7.50 per doz. 

Nails.—Local jobbers have reduced 
prices on nails 15c. per keg, making the 
base price $3. It is reported that some 
jobbers have taken business at $2.90, 
but this apparently is only a rumor 
without any foundation. The demand 
for nails is fair, and is expected to in- 
crease steadily, as much building is in 
prospect. 

Nail Bags.—A 10 per cent reduction 
las been made in nail bags, and jobbers 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
3725 Colfax Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 14. 


He Lanett as very few of the job- 
bers salesmen have as yet made 
their first trip after the holidays, job- 
bers report that they are receiving 
only a very small volume of business. 
Jobbers and dealers are now complet- 
ing their inventories. 

Retail business is fair and is of 
about the same volume as is custom- 
ary at the opening of a new year. 

All the wholesalers have not as yet 
completed their price revisions for the 
beginning of the season. 

Indications are that business will be 


» 
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have changed their quotations accord- 
ingly. 

Paints and Oils.—Since the first of 
the year dealers report their sales of 
paints and oils as steadily increasing, 
and the prospects are very bright for 
another big year. There have been no 
price changes made recently in mixed 
paints. The market on linseed oil and 
turpentine is showing much activity, 
particularly on turpentine. The price 
of turpentine has advanced 20c. per 
gallon within the last thirty days, and 
according to jobbers the peak of the 
advance has not yet been reached. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: Ready mixed house paints, $2.60 
per gal.; linseed oil in carload lots, 73c. per 
val.; turpentine, in carload lots, 90c. per 
yvallon; white and red lead, 13c. per lb. 


Picks and Mattocks.—A 10 per cent 
reduction has been made by jobbers on 
picks and mattocks. Carpenters’ adzes 
are now quoted at $16.50 per doz., and 
railroad adzes at $17 per doz. 

Rivets.—There is a slightly improved 
demand for rivets at unchanged prices, 
Cincinnati jobbers quoting out of stock 
65 off list. 

Royalware.—A 10 per cent reduction 
has been made by manufacturers of 
Royalware, and local jobbers have 
changed their prices accordingly. 


Rope.—An advance of 2c. a pound 
has been made by manufacturers of 
Manila and sisal. 


Local jobbers are now quoting, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: Manila rope, 18%c. per lb.; sisal, 
11%c. per Ib. 


Roofing Paper.—Some manufacturers 
of roofing paper have advanced their 
prices, approximately 10 per cent, but 
local jobbers have not yet put any 
changes into effect, pending receipt of 
more definite information. 


Shovels.—Manufacturers of shovels 
have advanced prices $2 a dozen, but 
local jobbers have not changed their 
quotations, and it is not expected they 
will do so in the near future at any 
rate. 

Snaps.—(Harness).—The Covert line 
of harness snaps has been reduced 20 
per cent, and local jobbers have put 
new prices into effect to take care of 
the reduction. 


Sash Cord.—No further price changes 
are reported. The demand for sash 
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greatly improved over that of last 
year, and almost everyone is optimis- 
tic about future conditions. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Prospects are 
exceptionally bright for builders’ hard- 
ware and inquiries are already being 
received for quotations covering hard- 
ware for many large buildings, as well 
as a good run of small business. 

Axes. — Market conditions remain 
very quiet in this line. Prices remain 
as for some time past. 

We quote from jobbers’ prices, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Single bit, $14.50; double bit, $19.50 
base weights. 

Brads.—Sales continue to be fair. 
Jobbers stocks are ample and prices re- 
main firm. 


~ 
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cord is excellent, considering the season 
of the year. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 
Silver Lake cord, No. 7, 58c. per Ib.; No, 8, 
57c. per lb.; Franklin cord, No. 7, 38c. per 
Ib.; No. 8, 36c. per Ib. 

of loaded 


Shells. — Manufacturers 
shells have reduced their prices 10 per 
cent, but local jobbers are not yet in 
receipt of the new lists. 

Sheets.—There is still a fair demand 
for steel sheets at unchanged prices, 
No. 28 black being quoted at 4.25c. and 
No. 28 galvanized at 5.25c. 

Screws.—Slight reductions in coach 
and wood- screws have been made by 
local jobbers during the week. The de- 
mand is picking up slightly. 

Jobbers quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Machine 
screws, all sizes, 75 and 10 off; cap screws, 


75 off: set screws, 80 off; coach screws, 65 
and 5 off; wood screws, 80 and 5 off. 


Skates (Ice).—By the removal of the 
war tax jobbers are enabled to quote 
ice skates at prices 10 per cent lower 
than before Jan. 1. The mild winter 
has had a dampening effect on the sales 
of ice skates, and so far as the hard- 
ware trade is concerned, the season is 
practically over. 

Wire Products.—There is little inter- 
est being shown in wire products, 
although jobbers are anticipating a 
good future business, as stocks in deal- 
ers’ hands are very low. New prices 
recently made are expected to do their 
part in stimulating demand. Jobbers 
are now quoting No. 9 annealed wire at 
$2.85 per 100 lb. and black painted wire 
cloth at from $1.90 to $2 per 100 ft. 
square. 

Wringers. — Wringer manufacturers 
have announced reduction of from $1 
to $5 per dozen, according to grade, 
and local jobbers have changed their 
prices accordingly. 


The O. P. Schriver Co., Cincinnati, 
has issued new prices on I. X. L. pumps 
and tubing, which show a substantial 
reduction. 


The Hicks Gate Co., Fredericktown, 
Ohio, has reduced prices on farm gates. 
Taking the 12-ft. lengths as a standard, 
Style No. 1 steel and wire gates sell at 
65c.; No. 06, board and angle gate at 
$1, and No. 6, board and angle gate, 
$1.10. Other styles have been reduced 
in proportion. 


_ We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Brads in bulk, 75 per cent; in small 
packages, 70 per cent. 


Bolts. — The demand for bolfs does 
not show any definite improvement as 
yet, although sales will undoubtedly 
improve a little later in the season. 
There is a possibility that there will 
be a further decline in prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twit 
Cities: Small carriage bolts, 60-5 per cent; 
large carriage bolts, 50-10-5 per cent; small 
machine bolts, 60-10-5 per cent; large ma- 
chine bolts, 60 per cent; stove bolts, 75-10 
per cent; lag screws, 60-10 per cent 

Coal Hods.— Retail sales are now 
few and far between and it appears the 
trade has been well supplied. |’rices 
remain unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twit 
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Japanned, open, 17 in., $8.95; 
open, 18 in., $4.40; japanned, 
7 in., $4.95; japanned, funnel, 
galvanized, open, 17 in., $5.25; 
$5.70; galvanized, 
galvanized, funnel, 


Cities : 
japanned, 
funneled, 17 
toa - : open 18 in 
ized, ’ * 

oat, 17 in., $6.45; 
18 in., $7. : 
Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows. — There is very little actual 
retail demand, but jobbers report that 
dealers are arranging for spring needs. 
Prices remain as for some time past. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Eaves trough, 28 ga., 5 in., lap 
joint, single bead, $4.50 per 100 ft.; 3 in. 
conductor pipe, 28 ga., corrugated, $4.50 
per 100 ft.; elbows, 3 in., corrugated, $1.63 
per doz. 

Files.—Sales of files remain at a low 
point and there is scarcely any demand 
at present. Prices are the same. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Nicholson files, 60 per cent; Arcade 
files, 60-10 per cent; Riverside files, 65-10 
per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—While some in- 
terest is being shown by dealers in get- 
ting ready for spring trade, the retail 
demand is of small volume. Prices re- 
main unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Galvanized tubs, No. 1, $6.40 per 
doz.; No. 2, $7.20; No. 3, $8.40; heavy gal- 
vanized, No. 1, $18.50; No. 2, $20.50; No. 
3, $22.80; standard 10-qt. galvanized pails, 
$2.24; 12-qt., $2.46; 14-qt.. $2.75; 16-qt 
stock pails, $4.35; 18-qt., 80. 

Glass and Putty.—There is very 
little active demand at the present 
time. Prices remain unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Single strength, 80 per cent; double 
strength, 82 per cent; commercial putty in 
bladders, $4.10 per cwt. 


Lanterns.—Sales remain fair and of 
about usual volume for this season. 
No price changes are to be noted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Tubular long globe, $14 per doz.; 
tubular short globe, $13.25 per doz. ; tubular 
dash, $17.60 per doz. 


Nails—Sales remain fair, but as 
price declines will be shortly put in 
effect, consumers are naturally holding 
back. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Standard wire nails, $4 base; 
cement coated nails, $3.40 base. 


Oil Heaters—Demand continues to 
be very light. Jobbers’ stocks are 
ample and prices continue firm. 


Bosch Electrical Exhibit 


The American Bosch Magneto Corp., 

Springfield, Mass., will hold a private 
exhibit Jan. 28 to Feb. 4, 1922, on the 
eleventh floor of the Congress Hotel 
and will not exhibit at the Chicago Na- 
tional Auto Show. 
_ The Bosch display will be interest- 
Ing because it will include new types 
of magnetos, spark plugs, lamps and 
battery ignition systems, as well as the 
standard types of Bosch automotive 
equipment, all of which will be shown 
Mm operation. 


John Russell Cutlery Co. will occupy 
new quarters at 151 Chambers Street, 
New York City, within the course of 
the next two weeks. 


: Singer, Stern & Co., New York City, 
importers and wholesalers of cutlery, 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Japanned, polished steel, 3-qt. 
capacity. $3.50 each; nickeled, polished 
steel, 4-qt. capacity, $5.40 each; blue enam- 
eled body, 4-qt. capacity, $7 each. 

Paper.—It is a little early in season 
for retail demand to develop but a 
good volume of business is expected. 
Prices remain as when last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: No. 2 tarred felt, $2.80 per 
ewt. ; threaded felt, $1.58; red rosin sheath- 
ing, $2.90 per cwt. 

Rope.—-Sales remain fair 
gradually improving. Prices 
the same. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Pure Manila rope, 19%c. per Ib.; 
pure sisal rope, 14%c. per Ib., base prices. 

Sandpaper.—There is a satisfactory 
demand for sandpaper at this time, es- 
pecially such grades as are used by 
sash and door factories. Prices are 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Best grade, No. 1, at $7.20 per 
ream; second grade No. 1 at $6.50 per 
ream; No. 1 garnet paper, $15 per ream. 

Sash Cord.—While there is only a 
small amount of actual sales at pres- 
ent, there is considerable interest shown 
in the line for later delivery. Prices 
continue to be firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Best grades, 65c. per lb.; ordinary 
grades, 36c. per Ib. 

Sash Weights.—The market for sash 
weights is dull as the building season 
has not as yet got under way. Prices 
remain as when last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: $2.20 per cwt. 

Screws.—Sales still remain very fair 
in this line and numerous inquiries are 
being received from large users. Prices 
are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Flat head bright wood screws, 80- 
10-5 per cent; round head blued screws, 
75-10 per cent: flat head japanned screws, 
75 per cent; flat head brass screws, 75-5 
per cent; round head brass screws, 70-10 
per cent. 


Snow Shovels and Sidewalk Scrap- 
ers.—The demand for this line is light 
and most dealers are now trying to 
clean up stocks by special sales in or- 


but are 
remain 


clippers, guns, toys and clocks have 
moved from 79 Fifth Avenue to 27 
Union Square West. 


Charles Stafford Short, treasurer of 
the George F. Welch Co., Scituate, 
Mass., died recently. 


Ackerman Leaves for West 


A. E. Ackerman, Brattleboro, Vt., 
plant of the Millers Falls Co., Millers 
Falls, Mass., small tools, has accepted 
a position as sales representative for 
the company in the Middle Western 
territory and will begin his duties in 
the near future. 


The Mohawk Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., on or about April 1 will locate 
in Middletown, Conn. The company 
manufactures sheet brass goods. 
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der not to carry over stock until next 
season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Wood, straight handle, $5.20 per 
doz. ; steel blade, straight handle, $4.50 per 
doz. ; galvanized, steel blade, $11 per doz. : 
steel sidewalk scrapers, $4.50 per doz. 

Solder.—Market conditions are im- 
proving gradually and an advance in 
price is anticipated. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Half and half solder, 23c. per Ib. 

Steel Sheets—There is no improve- 
ment in the demand for sheets, al- 
though jobbers and dealers are look- 
ing forward to improvement within the 
next few months. Prices are the same. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: 28 gage galvanized sheets, $5.25 per 
ewt.; 28 gage black sheets, $4.25. 

Steel Traps.—While sales of traps 
have not been up to the usual volume 
they have been fairly satisfactory. 
Prices remain as when last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Victor No. 0, $1.71; No. 1, $2.01: 
No, 1%, $3.05; No. 2, $4.21: Newhouse, 
No. 0, $4.75; No. 1, $5.62; No. 1%, $8.50; 
No. 2, $12.56. 

Tin Plate.—There is some improve- 
ment in the demand for tin plate and 
prospects are for steady improvement 
from this time on. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Furnace coke 1CL, 20 x 28, $13.55; 
roofing tin, 1C, 20 x 28, 8-Ib. coating, $13.50 

Wheelbarrows.—There is very little 
active demand at present but inquiries 
are being received and a fair volume 
of business is expected to develop. 
Prices remain unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Wood stave, fully bolted. $36 per 
doz.; No. 1 tubular steel, $7 No. 
garden, $5.40 each. 


Wire.—In view of the fact that de- 
clines in prices are expected there is 
very little actual demand just at pres- 
ent. As soon as the new prices have 
been announced an improvement is ex- 
pected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Barbed wire, painted cattle, 80-rod 
spools, $3.43; galvanized cattle, 3.78 ; 
painted hog wire, $3.60; galvanized hog 
wire, $4.05; smooth black annealed No. 9. 
$3.70 per cwt.; smooth galvanized annealed 
No. 9, $4.20 per cwt. 


each ; 


National Razor Moves 


The National Razor Mfg. Co. an- 
nounces that it has moved its plant and 
offices from Fremont to Lisbon, Ohio, 
where $50,000 additional capital has 
been provided for. The main building 
is three stories and is of brick. 


The officers of the company are J. J. 
Bennett, president; J. H. Hinchcliffe, 
vice-president; T. C. Williams, secre- 
tary; W. C. Bellinger, treasurer; H. D. 
Petty, general manager. These com- 
prise the board of directors together 
with the following: R. W. Firestone, 
W. H. Hepburn, C. W. Ourant and J. F. 
Adams. 


The Fremont employees accompanied 
the firm to its new location. The addi- 
tional facilities in respect to floor space, 
equipment and working capital will 
strengthen the firm’s ability to con- 
tinue the manufacture of its product. 
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F. P. May Sales 


The annual sales conference of the 
F. P. May Hardware Co., Washington, 
D. C., long an institution with this 
firm, was held Dec. 29, the day being 
given up to activities of a more or less 
educational nature. 

The morning session was opened at 
one of the city’s most attractive mov- 
ing picture houses, by a series of in- 
dustrial films illustrating the manu- 
facture and use of a number of articles 
distributed by the May Company. At 
this private showing, the company was 
host to a number of its local cus- 
tomers, as well as to its entire force, 
both sales and house. 

This was followed by an open meet- 
ing at the company headquarters, 
469-477 C Street, where matters tend- 
ing to the improvement of service were 
discussed with the traveling sales 
force. 

After luncheon the meeting recon- 
vened at the store, where a series of 
interesting sales talks were given by 
various factory representatives. 

For a number of years it has been 
the custom of the company to temper 
business with pleasure by rounding off 
this annual conference: with a holiday 
“get-together dinner” at which the 
company plays host to its employees. 
This year was no exception. The Grill 
Room of the City Club was chartered 
and plates were laid for about fifty. 
The informal atmosphere of this at- 
tractive room, which was just com- 
fortably filled, did much to make the 
party a success. 

This dinner gathering provided the 
setting for the announcement of an in- 
surance plan which has recently been 
adopted by the F. P. May Hardware 
Company for the benefit of its em- 
ployees. Under this plan, as was ex- 
plained by Mr. A. J. May, the presi- 
dent of the concern, at the death of 
any employee who has been in the 
service of the company for a year or 
more, the sum of $500 will be paid to 
the estate of that employee, the sum 
to be increased by $100 for each year 
of service until a maximum of $1,000 is 
reached. 


R. T. Hanford Deceased 


Raymer T. Hanford, a director, as 


well as traveling salesman for the 
Sharon Hardware Manufacturing Co., 
died at his home in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Jan. 11, aged forty-eight years. Mr. 
Hanford traveled in western New York 
and Pennsylvania and the city of 
Cleveland. He was a graduate of 
Cornell University, and is survived by 
his wife and one daughter. 


The Vacuum Oil Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York City, has issued two instruc- 
tive publications on proper or scientific 
lubrications as applied to oil engines 
and stationary steam engines. The 
titles of the books are “Oil Engines” 
and “Stationary Steam Engines.” Both 
booklets are well illustrated and will be 
a great help to those interested in 
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proper lubrication of the two types of 
engines mentioned. Charts and work- 
ing diagrams are given. 


Estate Stove Men Convene 


Seventy-five salesmen and distribu- 
tors of the Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio, attended the annual sales con- 
vention of the company at Cincinnati 
last week. Reports from salesmen 
from all sections of the country in- 
dicated that business during the past 
year was fairly satisfactory and the 
prospects for the coming one, much 
brighter. The convention lasted three 
days, a fourth being taken up with 
an inspection trip to the company’s 
plant at Hamilton, Ohio. 


Icy-Hot Sales Conference 


The annual sales conference of the 
Icy-Hot Bottle Co., Cincinnati, was 
held on Jan. 10, when plans for the 
present year were discussed. The com- 
pany has made the largest appropria- 
tion for newspaper advertising in its 
history, and confidently expects a very 
successful year’s business. A. E. Al- 
tenberg, president, and F. C. Terry, 
sales manager, made the principal ad- 
dresses at the sales conference which 
closed with a dinner and theatre party. 

Washington News 
(Continued from page 75) 
President had appeared before the Sen- 
ate and on similar grounds had asked 
for its recommital. H. R. 1 is the 
corresponding bill in the House, intro- 
duced by Mr. Fordney, chairman of the 

Committee on Ways and Means. 

“The purpose of the referendum is 
to have chambers of commerce and 
trade organizations in every part of 
the country examine these questions 
and come to their conclusions in the 
most deliberate way upon the merits. 
In the pamphlet used to submit the 
questions there have been assembled 
in parallel columns ‘arguments which 
have been advanced by both advocates 
and opponents. 

“The purpose is to obtain the con- 
clusions of business organizations af- 
ter they have canvassed the considera- 
tions on both sides of each question. 
These conclusions will determine the 
national policy the United States 
Chamber of Commerce will urge.” 


Stewart Phonograph Expands 


The Stewart Phonograph Corp., Inc., 
is now located at Binghamton, N. Y. 
The company has purchased the former 
factory of the E. H. Titchener Corp. 
and will remodel the premises to pro- 
vide for production of one thousand 
phonographs per day. 


Bruce Haines, assistant manager 
Crawfordsville Wire & Nail Co., Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., has resigned and will 
become general manager of the Daven- 
port, Iowa, branch of the Nichols Wire 
& Sheet Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Pratt & Lambert Convention 


Salesmen on the staff of Pratt § 
Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., met re 
cently in annual convention to discuss 
sales campaigns and other subjects 
pertinent to the paint industry. This 
year’s meeting for the Eastern force 
was held at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, and at the plant in Long 
Island City, N. Y., on Jan. 3 and 4 
The Western division met at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 6 and 7 and the 
Canadian staff met with the central 
division at the Buffalo plant. 

President J. H. McNulty discussed 
general conditions and predicted a suc. 
cessful year for the industry. He em. 
phasized the constructive work of the 
Save the Surface Campaign, which with 
other similar movements he said would 
spell success for all active participants, 
Other addresses on subjects intimate 
with their offices were given by A. D. 
Graves, general manager; R. W. Lind- 
say, manager industrial sales; F. W. 
Robinson, general superintendent, and 
W. P. Werheim, advertising manager. 


Van Camp Salesmen Meet 


For the first time since before the 
war, members of the sales force of 
the Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., attended a conven- 
tion at the company offices, 401 West 
Maryland Street. One hundred and 
thirty-six salesmen from Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Tennessee, West 
Virginia and Michigan attended. 

The sales force was entertained with 
a dinner at the Columbia Club and a 
party at Keith’s Theater. 

A feature of the convention was the 
display of a tool assortment, consisting 
of fifty-five separate items, which has 
been placed on the market recently by 
the company. Also a window display 
was demonstrated, in which a carpen- 
ter is shown working with tools of the 
company. 


Sheet Metal Contractors Elect 


John K. Peck, was elected president 
of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Cincinnati, at its annual 
meeting held on Jan. 10. Richard B. 
Witt was elected first vice-president; 
Louis H. Kaiser, second vice-president; 
Edward F. Anspach, third vice-presi- 
dent; Charles Kobmann, secretary; 
Daniel Metz, treasurer, and S. W. Kirk, 
August C. Meyer and John Weigel, 
fhembers of the executive committee. 


mond, Va., has issued an interesting 
booklet on its Richmond ice cream 
packing tubs, made of Virginia white 
cedar. The first few pages are writ- 
ten in story form, telling of the uses 
of this product, the way it is made and 
the advantages of this particular line. 
The remaining pages tell of the variety 
of tubs offered. 
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Complete Garage Sets 


OMPLETE hardware door sets 

for garages of all sizes, shapes 

and designs are among the recent de- 

velopments of the McKinney Manv- 

facturing Company. Garage doors 

hung with these sets are easy to oper- 

ate, offer greater protection and 

assure an entrance that adds dignity 
and charm to the whole structure. 


These garage sets have a remark- 
ably wide range of usefulness embrac- 
ing the swinging, sliding-folding and 
“around the corner’’ types of doors. 
Doors hung with the sliding-folding 
set fold smoothly out of the way into 
the garage. “Around the corner” 
hung doors, used where space is com- 
paratively limited, slide along the in- 
side wall. McKinney hung doors close 
weathertight — without sagging or 
sticking. All these sets, including 
drawings and directions, are packed 
complete in wooden boxes. 


McKinney Garage Door Sets have 
been given the same careful attention 
that is responsible for the worth and 
work of McKinney Hinges and Butts. 
The McKinney Measfaciaiion Com- 
pany has been identified with the de- 
velopment of builders’ hardware for 
fifty years. 


McKinney hung garage sets are 
being extensively advertised in The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Literary 
Digest, System and a number of the 
leading Architectural and Builders’ 
Magazines. McKinney Dealers 
should be equipped and ready to fol- 
low up this advertising with sales. 
Send -for the illustrated booklet on 
McKinney Garage Sets and informa- 
tion on the general McKinney adver- 
tising helps. These include counter 
and window display cards, proofs of 
the national advertising, booklets and 
a complete campaign of general hard- 
ware advertisements for your local 
newspapers. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of McKinney garage and farm building door 
hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks 
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EW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 








Combination Drill and Valve 
Grinder 


A portable electric combination drill 
and valve grinder, known as the Hus- 


HusKee Combination 


Kee Combination, designed especially for 
the automobile service station, garage 
and repair shop, is being manufactured 
and sold by the Rivett Lathe and 
Grinder Co., Brighton district of Bos- 
ton, for the Worcester Electric Tool 
Corporation. 

The new tool, which really is three 
tools in one, a portable electric drill, an 
electric valve grinder and an electric 
grinding machine, has a guaranteed 
drilling capacity up to %-in. in tool 
steel and will drill up to %-in. in soft 
metal. With it, valves of any motor 
can be ground; it may be used either 
as a portable or stationary tool for 
light grinding; and is fuse-protected so 
that the motor cannot be injured by 
overloading. A spade handle accom- 
modates the largest hand and enables 
the operator to use the tool as a breast 
or shoulder drill. The side handle car- 
ries the switch and a heavy bead pro- 
tects the switch buttons. This handle, 
flattened on two sides and internally 
reinforced, is designed to be held in a 
vise. 

The tool combines the oscillating mo- 
tion of the valve grinder with the ro- 
tary motion of the drill. All that is 
necessary to change the tool from a 
drill to a valve grinder is to unscrew 
the drill chuck and slip on the valve 
grinder sleeve. The HusKee Combina- 
tion ean be plugged in on any lamp 
socket either alternating or direct cur- 


rent. Regular stock tools are for 110 
volts universal, but tools may be fur- 
nished with windings for 32 to 220 
volts. 


Patented Pie Plate Saves Juice 


Under its list of Nobolo Ware the 
Pure Aluminum Co. of America, 180 
Centre Street, New York, N. Y., has 
brought out the Juicy Pie Plate. This 
patented plate is made in two sizes in 
aluminum and in two sizes in tin. 

Its chief characteristic that identifies 
it is the patented groove or rim that 
runs around the outer circumference. 
This groove prevents juice from run- 
ning over from berry pies and other 
fruit pastries. The advantages of keep- 
ing the juices from running over are 
apparent. It is a waste and also makes 














The Juicy Pie Plate 


a mess in the oven. With the juice run- 
ning over it is difficult to handle the pie 
plate. With this new article, however, 
there is no trouble involved. 


Utility Toy 

The Go-bi-bi, a _ utility-toy that 
teaches the very young child to walk, is 
a novel invention placed on the market 
by the Crosley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The wooden straddle seat of the toy 
is just high enough from the floor to 
allow the child’s feet to brush the floor. 
The suggestion to the baby is to pad- 
dle its legs—it quickly learns that it 
can move itself and is taught to walk 
in the sane, natural way. 

A padded iron ring completely sur- 
rounds and supports the child, making 
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it impossible for it to fall out. The 
patented propping device prevents the 
car from tipping over. The rear 
wheels are _ steel disc, rubber-tired 
wheels of a special design. The car is 
finished in genuine lacquer in attrac. 
tive colors. 


The Go-bi-bi 


One of the main advantages of this 
toy vehicle is that a very young child 
may use it with comparative safety. 


Unusual Wrench With Positive 
Grip 

Stix-On is the name given to a new 
wrench made by the Efficiency Device 
Corp, 173 Lafayette Street, New York 
City. The name is very appropriate 
for, as the company says, the wrench 
will take a positive grip wherever ap- 
plied. It can be instantly adjusted and 
released automatically, using but one 
hand. This leaves the other free to 
keep from falling or to hold on to the 
work. 








Stiz-On Wrench 


The Stix-On works as a wrench or 4 
ratchet and can be used in various diffi- 
cult places. It is very useful in garages, 
machine shops, factories and homes. 

The wrench is made entirely of case 
hardened steel in two sizes. 
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Richards Wilcox 


Door Hanger 
Hardware 


There is a Richards- Wilcox 
hanger for every type of sliding 
door. Homes, garages, barns, 
warehouses, —all offer possibili- 
ties for the use of R-W hard- 
ware. The money-making abili- 
ties of the R-W line are practi- 
cally unlimited. The satisfaction 
which the line gives is a valuable 
asset'to the dealer who handles it. 
If you are not benefiting thereby 
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In the Morning’s Mail 


New Marlin Firearms 
Corpor:tion Organized 


Announcement has been made of the 
organization of the Marlin Firearms 
Corporation with offices and works at 
New Haven, Conn., to manufactur2 
Marlin sporting firearms. The com- 
pany has obtained the land, buildings 
and good will of the original Marlin 
Firearms Co. and has also purchased 
the assets of the Hopkins & Allen busi- 
ness. 

John F. Moran, who is president of 
the company, was for twenty years 
identified with the Marlin Firearm and 
Marlin-Rockwell firms as sales man- 
ager of the sporting firearms and ma- 
chine gun division, and as general man- 
ager of the Mayo Radiator division. 
Reuben Hill is first vice-president and 
secretary, Thomas M. Steele is second 
vice-president, Robert C. Ogle is treas- 
urer and Robert G. Baird is assistant- 
treasurer. W. W. Neff, formerly with 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., is 
the advertising manager of the new 
company. 


Theodore A. Gessler Retires 


Theodore A. Gessler, for thirteen 
years manager of sales of the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co., in its New 
York office, resigned on Jan. 1. Mr. 
Gessler has been identified with the 
sheet and tin plate industry since 1898, 
at which time he became associated 
with the American Tin Plate Co., af- 
terwards taken over by the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. He is retiring 
from active business to take a well 
earned rest. He has been succeeded 
by W. W. Winckler, who has been as- 
sistant-manager of sales in the New 
York office since 1909. Mr. Winckler 
has been associated with the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co., since its 
organization twenty-two years ago, 
and prior to that time, represented the 
Cambridge Iron & Steel Co., Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, in the East, with offices in 
New York. 


Death of Rollin Jesse Plumb 


Rollin Jesse Plumb, president of the 
Eagle Lock Co., Terryville, Conn., died 
recently at his home in Terryville at 
the age of sixty-eight. Death was due 
to heart trouble and came at the end 
of a two days’ illness. 

Mr. Plumb began his industrial ca- 
reer as a mechanic at the age of fif- 
teen, and the following year he became 
an office boy in the company of which 
he was afterwards president for more 
than eighteen years. His rise was 
rapid. He became bookkeeper, and in 
1882 was made-assistant secretary of 
the company. He became secretary 
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and a director in March, 1882. He was 
chosen treasurer in August, 1891, and 
vice-president and treasurer in July, 
1903. In October of that year he 
reached his goal as executive head of 
the business, which is a consolidation 
of several of old and prominent indus- 
tries in New England. 

He was a director of the Bristol Na- 
tional Bank, the American Trust Co. of 
Bristol, the Bristol & Plainville Tram- 
way Co., the South Norwalk Lock Co. 
and the Graham Manufacturing Co. of 
Derby. 

He was a member of numerous fra- 
ternal societies and was a thirty-sec- 
ond degree Mason. He is survived by 
his wife, one son, three daughters and 
a brother, Henry Plumb. 


H. B. Plumb Heads Eagle Lock 


Henry B. Plumb, New York, has been 
elected president of the Eagle Lock Co., 
Terryville, Conn., to succeed his 
brother, the late Rollin J. Plumb. Henry 
B. Plumb is a native of Terryville but 
lives in New York and has been treas- 
urer of the company for a number of 
years as well as in charge of the New 
York office. George H. Burt, Hartford, 
was elected vice-president of the com- 
pany last week, Charles W. Plumb sec- 
retary and Otis B. Hough treasurer. 
Howard D. Allan is superintendent of 
the factory. The board of directors re- 
main as heretofore with the exception 
of the vacancy created by the death of 
Rollin J. Plumb, which will be filled at 
the next annual meeting of stock- 
holders. 


Anderson Leaves Barcalo 


Frank Anderson, vice-president ‘in 
charge of sales, Barcalo Mfg. Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has resigned and will go 
into business for himself as a furni- 
ture jobber. He intends to cover New 
York State, Pennsylvania and the New 
England States. Mr. Anderson has 
been with the Barcalo Mfg. Co. for the 
past fourteen years. Until a successor 
is named Edward J. Barcalo, president, 
will take charge of the company’s sales. 


Edward Worcester Honored 


Edward Worcester, who on Jan. 1, 
retired as vice-president in charge of 
sales of the National Tube Co., Pitts- 
burgh, was tendered a farewell dinner 
at the William Penn hotel in that city 
on Thursday evening, Jan. 5, by his 
former associates in the _ general 
offices, and also the mill managers. 
W. B. Schiller, president of the Na- 
tional Tube Co., was toastmaster. Mr. 
Worcester will make his home in the 
East, and will continue with the com- 
pany in an advisory capacity. 


William D. Williams Passes 
Away Suddenly 


William D. Williams, president and 
treasurer of the Tracy, Robinson & 
Williams Co., of Hartford, Conn., died 
recently at his home in that city. He 
was sixty years of age. 

Mr. Williams was born in Cardiff, 
Wales, on July 13, 1861. He was for 
a time engaged in the hardware busi- 
ness in Wales and afterwards went to 
Australia where he was identified with 
the same business in Sydney and Mei- 
bourne. When he was thirty years of 
age he came to this country and lo- 
cated at Hartford. He was first em- 
ployed by the firm of which he later 
became president and remained identi- 
fied with it through all of the last 
thirty years of his life. 

Mr. Williams was a member of St. 
John’s Lodge, A. F. & A. M., Pytha- 
goras Chapter, Wolcott Council, Wash- 
ington Commandery, K. T.; Sphnx 
Temple, Mystic Shrine and the Rotary 
Club. He is survived by his wife and 
one daughter. 


John F. M. Detlefsen has established 
himself as a direct manufacturers’ 
representative to the hardware jobbing 
and factory supply trade. His office 
is at 56 Murray Street, New York City, 
and he has already secured the agency 
for the Westcott Chuck Co., Oneida, 
N.Y. 


Co. to Move 


Waverly Novelty 
The Waverly Novelty Co., Inc., now 
located at 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, will move on Feb. 1 to the Cana- 
dian Pacific Building, Madison Avenue 


and Forty-third Street. These new of- 
fices will te permanent, as a long term 
lease has been signed. The quarters are 
large enough to accommodate the office 
force and afford ample space for 4 
sales and display room. A. K. Trout, 
vice-president and sales manager, has 
just left for a business trip which will 
take him to the Pacific Coast. 


L. E. Slaback Promoted 


Lawrence E. Slaback has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of sales of 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Slaback has 
been associated with the company since 
it was organized in 1900. 


J. H. Hackenburg, purchasing agent 
of the Pressed Steel Car Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has resigned, and J. B. Tate has 
been made assistant purchasing agent, 
having charge of the purchasing de- 
partment, pending the appointment of 
a successor to Mr. Hackenburg. 
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AMMUNITION 


has SHOT itself into the sood 
sraces of rifle, pistol and shot- 
gun users everywhere. 

That same quality which makes re- 


sults better for the sportsmen makes 
business better for the trade. 






No other cartridge line carries the number, of 
good things, of bristling newness, that this one 
does. The Lubaloy non-fouling bullet, boat 
tail bullet, open point expanding bullet and 
Super-X long range shotgun loads are business 
bringers that only “Western” dealers know how 
to appreciate. 


Western Cartridge Company 


East Alton, Illinois 





























Two-in-One Timer 


The Turner Timer, manufactured by 
the Turner Manufacturing Company of 
Kokomo, Ind., is a product that has 
been undergoing rigid tests for the 
past four years. 

The Turner Timer is designed to 
eliminate starting troubles in cold 
weather. In most instances it stops 
the fouling of the two front plugs. 
The hot spark, a result of Turner con- 
struction, results in a great saving of 
fuel. It eliminates “kicking” by the 


Turner Timer 


motor because it gets entirely away 
from oil and water soaked wires. The 
wiring system, which is a part of the 
timer is oil, grease and water-proof. 
The Turner Timer can be installed by 
anybody in ten minutes. It has but 
two moving and wearing parts and re- 
quires no oiling. 


Bumpers for Front and Rear 


The Lyons front and rear convex 
bumpers are made by the Metal Stamp- 
ing Co., Long Island City, N. Y., and 
are built of high-grade spring steel, 
heat treated and oil tempered through- 
out. The attaching arms are integral 
parts of the bumper and have absolute 
spring action under collision impact. 

Guaranteed to withstand shock of 
bumping at 15 miles an hour without 
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damage to car or bumper. The front 
bumper has an upwardly extending 
broadened bumping surface affording 
protection to lamps and radiator. 

It may be obtained with either Three- 


Lyons Convex Bumper 


Way or New-Way fittings. Weighs 
only 39 lb. Rear bumper is made with 
broad bumping surface extending 
downward instead of upward, com- 
pletely shielding gasoline tank. Made 
with Frame Clamp Fitting only. Al!l 
bumpers individually crated. Made in 
black with nickel clips, and nickel with 
black clips. 


Automatic Safety Signal 
With the slightest pressure on the 


foot brake the GoSlo automatic safety 
signal shows a red ‘light that says 


“GoSlo” to the driver in the rear. This 
device is made by the GoSlo Safety 
Signal Co., 1243 West Third Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The lamp fits on-the rear left fender 
and is made of heavy steel japanned 
black. The glass is highly magnifying 


GoSlo Safety Stgnal 


colored black except for the red letters 
that read “GoSlo.” The bulb used is an 
ordinary 21 candlepower tungsten, giv- 
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ing a clear reading at all times, day or 
night, in all kinds of weather. 

The installation is said to be simple, 
taking but a few minutes. 


Approved Spare Tire Lock 


The Graynie spare tire lock, made by 
The Graynie Corp., 323 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, has received offi- 
cial approval from the Underwriter’s 
Laboratories which allows a 5 per cent 
reduction on theft insurance rates. 

The lock used is a special Corbin 
tumbler cylinder lock and is rust proof. 
The chain has been built to resist 
chisel, file, bolt clippers, or hack saw, 
and is leather covered to prevent 














Graynie Spare Tire Lock 


scratches on the polish of the car. The 
lock is key opened only by the key in 
the possession of the owner. 


Universal Shim Blanks 


Universal shim blanks are made by 
the Utility Products Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., and are put up in boxes of 100 
assorted so that sufficient variety of 
thickness is furnished in each set to 
be useful. The holes are already 
punched and will fit almost any connect- 
ing rod and be trimmed to fit any bear- 
ings. The different thicknesses aré 
separated by small tabs in the box. 

The blanks are made oblong and it is 
only necessary to trim the edges of the 
blank to the proper thickness. 
Universal shim blanks are made if 
each size in uniform thickness and até 
cut from very high grade brass. 
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CORDS & FABRICS RED & GRAY 








Promise and Performance 


IRE-PROMISE is easy to make, but tire-performance depends on 
the make. 


Any manufacturer can pledge, but it isn’t everyone who can deliver. 


We want to appear careful about our claims for HARTFORD TIRES 
and TUBES, yet it would be unfair to omit any just mention of their 
accomplishments. 


They are fulfilling great things for dealers these days, especially since 
prices are down so low. It takes a little time for Quality to win every 
situation, but eventually it does! 


Quality products at popular prices are here. The oppor- 
tunity of 1922 to build up your business is at your door. 
Let Hartford Tires and Tubes help you increase your profits. 


Hartford Rubber Works Company 
1790 Broadway New York 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


LAKELAND, FLA.—Nicholson Bros. & 
Co., 126 West Main Street, are pur- 
chasers of the stock of the Payne & 
Pearson Hardware Co. They now 
carry a line of automobile accessories, 
automobile tires, builders’ hardware, 
cutlery, electrical household specialties, 
flashlights, fishing tackle, gasoline, 
guns and ammunition, heating stoves, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, shelf 
hardware and sporting goods. Cata- 
logs requested on automobile acces- 
sories, sporting goods and builders’ 
hardware. 

HARVARD, ILL.—The Hancock-Pence 
Hardware Co. has succeeded to the 
business of the Manley Motor Co. 
Hardware Division. The line han- 
dled comprise automobile  accesso- 
ries, automobile tires, barn equip- 
ment, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, churns, cream separa- 
tors, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, electrical household spe- 
cialties, electrical supplies and equip- 
ment, flashlights, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, garage hardware, gasoline, gaso- 
line engines, guns <4 ammunition, 
hammocks and tents, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, incubators, insecticides, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ ‘tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
stoves and ranges, tin shop, toys and 
games, washing machines and wheel 
toys. 

Gary, InD.—W. M. Lester has dis- 
posed of his stock and business at 37 
West Fifth Avenu., to Protzman & 
Hall, who request catalogs on sporting 
goods. 

KENSETT, IowA.—The hardware and 
implement stock of Sanden & Son has 
been sold. E. G. Johnson, the pur- 
chaser, requests catalogs on automo- 
bile accessories, automobile tires, barn 
equipment, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, farm implements, flashlights, fish- 
ing tackle, furnaces, garage hardware, 
gasoline engines, guns and ammunition, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poul- 
try supplies, pumps, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, stoves and 
ranges, tin shop and washing machines. 

LITTLE Sioux, IowaA.—Ray W. Jones, 
new owner of the stock of Roy Lytle, 
requests catalogs on the following 
items: Barn equipment, bathroom fix- 
tures, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, dairy supplies, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, furnaces, garage 
hardware, gasoline, gasoline engines, 
guns and ammunition, heating stoves, 
incubators, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, poultry supplies, refrigera- 
tors, sporting goods, stoves and ranges, 
tin shop, washing machines and wheel 
toys. 

PostviLLE, Iowa.— Brenner & Hill 
have purchased the Schroeder & Bren- 


ner hardware business. A complete 
stock of the following is carried: Barn 
equipment, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, builders’ hardware, 
churns, crockery and glassware, cut- 
lery, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, electrical supplies and 
equipment, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, garage hardware, gasoline 
engines, guns and ammunition, heating 
stoves, incubators, kitchen housefur- 
nishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
phonographs, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, pumps, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, stoves 
and ranges, tin shop and washing ma- 
chines. Catalogs requested on a line 
of crockery. 

BAXTER SPRINGS, KAN.—The stock of 
the Tinsley Hardware Co. is now owned 
by the Hawkins Hardware Co. 


DuLuTH, MINN.—The Kelley Duluth 
Co. desires the name and address of 
the manufacturer of the “Premier” 
knife sharpener. 

Lone LAKE, MINN.—The Geo. A. 
Koch Hardware has commenced busi- 
ness here, dealing in the following, on 
which catalogs are requested: Barn 
equipment, bathroom fixtures, builders’ 
hardware, dairy supplies, farm imple- 
ments, flashlights, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, guns and ammunition, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, tin shop and 
washing machines. 

ENperRS, Nes.—H. C. Wear, new 
owner of the stock of Oltman Bros., re- 
quests catalogs on automobile acces- 
sories, automobile tires, barn equip- 
ment, belting and packing, builders’ 
hardware, cutlery, flashlights, fishing 
tackle, garage hardware, gasoline en- 
gines, guns and ammunition, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum and 
oil cloth, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and a, 
pumps, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
stoves and ranges, vulcanizing depart- 
ment and washing machines. 

FRANKEORD, N. Y.—The stock of A. 
C. Jonas on East Main Street, was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. The loss is 
estimated to be $9,000, covered by in- 
surance, and business will be resumed 
as soon as adjustment is made. 

ATLANTA, OHI0.—C. G. Campbell, 
successor to John M. Knox, requests 
catalogs on automobile accessories, au- 
tomobile tires, barn equipment, bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, bi- 
cycles, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, cream separators, crock- 
ery and glassware, cutlery, dairy su 
plies, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, electrical supplies and 
equipment, farm implements, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, furnaces, garage 
hardware, gasoline, gasoline engines 
guns and ammunition, hammocks an 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, in- 
cubators, insecticides, kitchen cabinets 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum and 
oil cloth, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
phonographs, plumbing department, 


poultry supplies, prepared roofiz 
pumps, refrigerators, sewing maching 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporti 
goods, stoves and ranges, tin shop, toy 
and games, washing machines an 
wheel toys. 

WEstT Park, OHIO.—W. E. Harp h 
opened a store at West 130th St 
and Lorain Avenue, with a comp 
stock of the following: Builders’ ha 
ware, crockery and ore hgh cutle 
farm implements, kitchen housefu 
nishings, mechanics’ tools, paints, oil 
varnishes and glass, prepared roofi 
and shelf hardware. Catalogs 
quested on a general line of hardw 

CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The Kuhl 
Hardware Co., 1320-1822 Main Stre 
has been incorporated with a capit 
stock of $65,000, to conduct both 
wholesale and retail business. E. 
Kuhlmann and others are the inco 
porators, 

RosesurG, OrE.—The Badgley-Zigle 
Hardware Co., which has purchased tl 
stock of S. Sykes, requests catalo 
on the following lines: Automobil 
accessories, automobile tires, bar 
equipment, bathroom fixtures, belt 
and packing, bicycles, builders’ haré 
ware, building paper, churns, crea 
separators, crocke: and glassw: 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, e 
trical household specialties, electric 
supplies and equipment, flashlights, i 
ing tackle, garage hardware, gasolim 
engines, guns and ammunitiot 
hammocks and tents, heating stov 
home barbers’ supplies, incubatorg 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, v 
nishes and glass, poultry supplies, pré 
pared roofing, pumps, shelf hardw: 
silverware, sporting goods, stoves 
ranges and washing machines. 

GREENCASTLE, PA.—The stock of 
C. Spielman has been sold. Vernon 
B. Smith is purchaser. 4 


LORAINE, Texas.—The Pratt Ha’ 
ware Store is now owned by the Rich 
ards Hardware. Catalogs requested 
automobile accessories, automobil 
tires, bicycles, churns, cream separ@ 
tors, crockery and glassware, cutle 
electrical household specialties, f 
implements, flashlights, fishing tac 
furnaces, gasoline engines, harnes§ 
heating stoves, meg hardware, hom 
barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefut 
nishings, mechanics’ tools, paints, oil 
varnishes and glass, pumps, sewil 
machines, shelf hardware and sporting 


Ss. ; 
CovINGTON, VA.—James H. Arnoy 
has disposed of his stock to the P 
ples Hardware Co. The new owner bh 
added a line of electrical household spe 
cialties, stoves and ranges, paints, ol 
etc., to its stock of barn equipmé 
builders’ hardware, building pat 
churns, cutlery, farm implements, 
flashlights, fishing tackle, guns and 
munition, heating stoves, heavy ha 
ware, kitchen housefurnishings, 
chanics’ tools, prepared roofing, shel 
hardware, sporting goods and wash 
machines, 
CHARLESTON, S. C.—The Steve 
Hardware Co, has commenced busin 
= 512 King Street, and requests cal@ 
ogs. i 
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Filling the Winter Needs of the Golfers 


F you haven’t sold golf supplies 
before, you will find that the 
winter months offer an oppor- 
tunity for introducing a good line of 
clubs, balls, bags, rubber tees and 
sport clothing. The winter is the 
time when many beginners learn the 
game because they think the links 
will be deserted. The beginner needs 
everything and is a good customer. 
While it is true that there are 
fewer players in cold weather than 
are found in the warmer months, the 
needs of the individual players are 
much greater. The equipment per 
— makes a much higher bill of 
e, 


Golfers Are Enthusiasts 


One of the most important things 
to remember about the game is the 
faet that its adherents are the most 
enthusiastic sportsmen to be found. 
Golf is probably subjected to more 
ridicule than any other outdoor sport, 
yet all golfers are able to tell you of 
the scores of “scoffers who remained 


Those Who Play the National 
‘Game of Scotland Are Potential 
Customers Irrespective of Seasons 
— Selling Ideas for the Sporting 


Goods Department 


to play.” The same people who laugh 
try the game, and are invariably 
struck with the scientific skill re- 
quired and the real pleasure to be de- 
rived from the pastime. Golfing of- 
fers exercise without danger of ex- 
cess to the older man. To the 
younger man it offers a demonstra- 
tion of skill governed by well-de- 
veloped muscular control. The length 
of drives, the number of shots per 
hole, the score for the first nine holes 
and for the entire eighteen, become 
the most important topics to even 
the beginner on his very first at- 
tempt. 

Golf looks like a simple game until 
you try it. Then you realize that a 
low score is a mark of skill deserving 
of respect. The first feeling of the 
novice is disgust at his erratic shots, 
and then comes the determination to 
improve. The third and lasting sen- 
sation is the pride that comes with 
improvement over previous scores. 


Stocking Up for Winter 


Inclement weather holds no terrors 
for golfers. Rain, sleet, slush and 
snow merely make the low score the 
topic for more eulogy. If the links 
are covered with snow the enthusiast 
uses a red ball so that the contrast of 
colors make it easier to find. 

In the winter the dealer should add 
to his golf supply stock a line of 
heavier-weight golfing togs, heavier 
and warmer woolen stockings and 
stouter shoes. He should also carry 
leather-covered vests, or jerkins, as 
they are called. The golfer must 
have freedom of his arms in order to 
get the proper swing, a point which 
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makes the jerkin a very much sought- 
after piece of apparel in the cold 
weather. It is not only serviceable 
but very warm. Many golfers wear 
wristlets or kid gloves to protect the 
hands. In the winter rubber tees are 
necessary as the dirt is too hard to 
use in teeing up the ball. The rules 
of the winter game also permit the 
use of the rubber tee for strokes on 
the fairway, and rubber tees are fre- 
quently lost and forgotten. 


The Necessary Clubs 


A full line of clubs is necessary at 
all times, and a bag is also indispen- 
sable. Some players buy an extra 
plain white canvas bag for winter 
use and keep‘a better grade of con- 
tainer for summer use. All players 
need a minimum equipment of a bag, 
a five-club set consisting of a driver, 
brassie, mid iron, mashie and a put- 
ter. They will also need at least 
half a dozen balls and a rubber tee. 
This outfit totals a fair amount and 
offers the merchant a real, substan- 
tial profit. As the player advances 
in skill and his enthusiasm increases 
he will come back for a niblick, cleek 
and special putters. 

When a customer buys golf equip- 
ment the dealer would do well to take 
his name and address, creating a 
bona-fide golf prospect list for cir- 
cularizing. If he doesn’t include a 
golf suit in the initial purchase, why, 
you have a first rate prospect for 
these togs, provided you carry such 
an extensive stock of sporting goods. 
Send him a letter and tell him what 
you have to offer in this line. He 
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The Graves Hardware Co., Springfield, Mass., furnishes a net so that customers may actually test clubs before purchasing. Th 


form of service has resulted in many an additional sale 


will soon feel the necessity of proper 
attire, as knickers are more comfort- 
able to play in. With them there is 
no disconcerting flap of loose trous- 
ers, and in the cold weather the 
added warmth of wool stockings is 
appreciated. Also remember that a 
regular golf suit is very stylish and 
useful for ice-skating and hiking. In 
your letter be sure to mention leather 
vests and rubber tees. 

Golfers lose many balls, and it 


This company also arranges its stock of clubs in racks according 


would undoubtedly prove worth while 
to send out a postal card monthly on 
these items giving quotations on the 
brands handled. In this connection 
it is well to remember that many be- 
ginners and others use repainted 
balls known as “repaints.” These 
balls can be bought. usually through 
the same distributor that supplies the 
new ones. Repaints sell, as a rule, 
for about 50 per cent or less than 
new ones, but the same percentage 


of profit can be made by the dealg 


In stocking repaints the dealer m 
be wary, as some of them are wo 
less. If bought from a repu 


source, however, it is often for 
that repainted balls give almost 7 


good service as the new ones. 
Many hardware merchants h 
found it worth while to have an ¢ 
door man in charge of sporting ga 
A man who knows the various ¢ 


door sports and would be able to al 


to their nature. Plenty of space is provided in which the 


prospective purchaser may take a few preliminary swings 
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